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No knowledge of present facts is complete without 


some knowledge of prior facts. A historic view of | 
the present is the only complete view. And yet it is | 


said that we must “ forget the things that are behind” 
if we would rightly press forward in present duty. 
But this forgetting of things past is forgetting them 
as past, in order to remember them as a component 
part of things present. 


up all the past ages into the present life, and increase 
our opportunities through historical knowledge. 


Words stand for thoughts; but the thought is 
always more important than the word, and we are 
pretty sure to make a mistake if we attempt to limit 
the thought to the word by which we have been ac- 
customed to express it. Charles Kingsley pointed to 
the fact that the word “ religion” does not occur in 
the Old Testament; and Professor Bruce likewise 
called attention to the absence of the word “ useful- 
ness ” from the New Testament. 


be claiméd that the Jews were without what we under- 
stand as “ religion,” or that the early Christians knew , 
nothing of true “usefulness” in God’s service. It i is | 
a@ pity that there is‘so much of doctrinal wrangling | 


The seed planted last year 
is to be remembered, not as a thing now dead, but as 
a thing now’living in the new crop. Thus we gather 


Yet it would hardly | 





over words, among those who are not widely apart in 
their Christian thinking. 


“Too nmch of a good thing” is a suggestive saying 
that has sprung out of a truth deeply rooted in human 
experience. Sweets may be too sweet, and light may 
be too bright, to give us the best impressions of 
sweetness and light. The expert musician knows the 
value of discord to heighten concord; the artist 
knows that his whitest paper, or his most brilliant 
pigment, has in it no suggestion of sunlight until he 
has darkened the picture somewhere with that which 
stands for shadow. All this is true in the life of the 
soul. “Everything in the world may be endured 
except a succession of prosperous days,” says Goethe. 
A philosopher could see that, as well as a Christian. 
It is only when a child of God finds his life painted 
with darkling shades, that he fully realizes what the 
sunlight of God’s loving presence is, 


The newspapers do well to place the théater under 
the head of “amusements” in their advertising col- 
umns. It is an unintended criticism of the theater’s 
pretense to minister to the artistic and esthetic in- 
stincts and their culture. It tells to what a low level 
in our human nature the modern dramatic representa- 
tion makes its appeal. What would be thought of a 
collection of paintings which could be called an 
amusement, and whose leading purpose was to divert 
people from all high and serious thoughts? All true 
art leads us upward toward, if not to, the contempla- 
tion of great and earnest thoughts. The theater has 
abandoned the very pretense of this, while still claim- 
ing to be artistic. It is an a-musing theater: its 
message is to keep men from musing, and from the 
Muses. It even has parted company from literature, 
the modern playwright being no more a man of letters 
than is the professional compiler of advertisements. 


He who does the most good he can is likely to do 
more good than he anticipates. Many of the grgat 
movements of modern times had their beginning in 
|a simple effort of an individual to do what he could 
in a needy field directly before him, without a thought 
of large results from his doing. Robert Raikes had 
no dream of a world’s centenary celebration of his 
performance, when he gathered a small Sunday-school 
in a district of Gloucester, and hired a few women to 
teach in it. He did the best. he could at the time, 
and that was not the end of it. Another illustration 
of large results for gnod flowing from a small begin- 
ning is furnished in the later life work of Mr. Albert 
Woodruff, a Christian merchant of Brooklyn, New 
York, who has recently entered into rest. Nearly 
thirty years ago, while traveling in Europe, he saw 
the need of Sunday-schools on the American plan, 
and he determined to start one in the German city 
where, he was stopping for a while. Although un- 
familiar with the German language, he persevered in 
the line of his purpose, and secured a beginning of a 
| work that has gained and grown until every country 
in Europe, and many a country beyond, has felt its 
_power. Thousands of lay workers have been enlisted 
_in Christian service, and tens of thousands of pupils 
have received sound Bible instruction, as a result of 
this simple act of his. Mr. Woodruff’s memory de- 
serves honor for what is known of the results of bis 





doing, and his example ought to be an incitement 
and a means of cheer to whoever else is prompted to 
do the most good possible, in the field immediately 
before him. 





THE SUPREMACY OF YOUNG MEN. 


Young men rule the world, Young men always 
have ruled the world. Young men ought to rule the 
world. It is well for the world that it is ruled by 
young men. Old men are to be respected for what 
they have done, and are to be held in reverence for 
what they are; but they cannot do the work of young 
men, nor can their fulness of years and richness of 
experience be a substitute for the aspirations and 
imaginings and enthusiasm of the young. 

But does not the Bible say, “ Days should speak, 
and multitude of years should teach wisdom”? Those 
words are certainly in the Bible pages; but how are 
they used there? When the three elderly friends of 
Job had ventilated their wisdom to so little purpose, 
in their criticisms of him, and in their theological 
dogmatisms, young Elihu ventured to have a share 
in the discussion: “And Elihu the son of Barachel 
the Buzite answered and said : 


“T am young, and ye are very old; 

Wherefore-I held back, and durst not shew you mine 
opinion. 

I said, Days should speak, 

And multitude of years should teach wisdom. 

But there is a spirit in man, 

And the breath of the Almighty giveth them under- 
standing. 

It is not the great that are wise, 

Nor the aged that understand judgement.” 


In other words, the young man in the Bible story, 
who set out with the idea that the “ multitude of 
years should teach wisdom,” finally came to the con- 
clusion that it is by no means always the case that it 
is “ the aged that understand judgment.” And many 
a keen observer since Elihu’s day has arrived at the 
same mental conclusion. 

The greatest Man who ever lived finished his earthly 
course, having spoken all his words of infinite wisdom, 
when he was but little more than thirty years old. 
And the great workers and thinkers of the ages have, 
as a rule, shown their power at a like early age, 
whether they completed their life work while yet so 
young, or lived on to exercise and to enjoy the per- 
sonal power thus early disclosed. 

It matters little in what sphere the comparison be 
made, the historic evidence favors the supremacy of 
youth over age. Alexander of Macedon died at 
thirty-two, already the world’s ruler through his per- 
sonal force and energy. Hannibal was only thirty 
when he dealt his staggering blow at the Roman 
world-power, on the plains of Canne. Charlemagne 
was master of Franceand Germany at thirty. Charles 
the Twelfth was but nineteen when he gained his 
great victory at Narva; and Napoleon was but twenty- 
seven when he showed, by his triumphs on the plains 
of Italy, his superiority as a general over the veteran 
commanders of Europe. The younger Pitt was al- 
ready one of the foremost men in Europe, and prime- 
minister of Great Britain, at twenty-five. Alexander 
Hamilton, the brightest niinded statesman America 





has known, was a leading spirit in Congress at twenty- 
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six, after his brilliant military service in the Revyolu- 
tionary War. 

It is in the world of thought and feeling as in the 
world of action. Newton made his greatest discovery 
in the realm of natural forces before he was twenty- 
five. Bacon had conceived his dislike for the philoso- 
phy of Aristotle, and had started out on his own 
philosophical lines of thought, while not yet twenty. 
Watt had the principles of the steam-engine clearly 
in mind before he was thirty, after years of think- 
ing in that direction. Dante and Shakespeare and 
Milton and Goethe gave evidence of their poetic 
genius while yet young, and their greatest works 
bore evidence of the inspirations of their youth and 
early manhood. Raphael died at thirty-seven, having 
long been the world’s greatest painter. Mozart was 
not thirty-seven when he died, as great among the 
greatest musicians. Michael Angelo was only twenty- 
three when he executed his “ Pieta,”—a work that 
indicated his completest knowledge of design and 
anatomy, and his fullest power of expression in sculp- 
ture. Luther proclaimed his position in conflict with 
the current theology of the Church of Rome when he 
was twenty-nine, and Calvin was only twenty-seven 
when he published his “ Institutes of the Christian 
Religion,” which is still looked to by so many wise 
and venerable men as an authoritative statement of 
doctrines that ought to be believed by all. 

It is not that a man who shows greatness in his 
youth must diminish in wisdom and ability as he 
grows in years; but it is that there are qualities of 
mind and heart in youth which are lacking in those 
who are on the decline of life. It is not that youth 
is without faults, and that age is full of them ; but it 
is that the youthful habit of planning and acting 
without stopping to consider all sides of a question 
has practical advantages over the maturer mind’s 
habit of looking at all sides of a question instead of 
going straight ahead regardless of obstacles. Youth 
makes mistakes, but youth is likely to be doing some- 
thing while making mistakes. Age is less likely than 
youth to make mistakes, because less tikely to be 
doing anything in which mistakes are possible. Youth 
is unhindered by the experience which shows the 
dangers in any path of progress. Age is liable to be 
deterred from venturing in a path of progress, through 
the sad lessons of experience in difficulties already 
encountered there. 

’ Experience has to do with the past. Enthusiasm 
looks forward. Enthusiasm is worth more than ex- 
* perience in attempting the impossible ; and it is the 
impossible that needs doing in this world. An en- 
thusiastic young man really knows more about the 
future, for he is nearer to it, and more in sympathy 
with the forces that control it, than a cautious old 
man. It is in this sense that a young man is in ad- 
vance of an old one, in an understanding of the times 
with which he has to deal. And therefore it is that, 
while a young man ought always to rise up before a 
hoary head, and do reverence to the man of the past, 
the man with the hoary head.will,in many a case, do 
better to sit down behind the young man, and bid him 
God-speed in his doing. ; 
There was a wise and very conservative old man 
in Philadelphia, who had, in his day, been a very 
energetic and efficient young man. There came to 
him an enthusiastic young worker in the field in 
which the old man had done good service, and asked 
his counsel concerning plans of radical action in that 
field. “ Well, now I'll tell you frankly,” said the 
old man, “that your propositions seem to me to be 
nothing but the veriest nonsense. I can see. no pos- 
sible good in them. But I very well remember that, 
when I was of your age, and went with some of my 
pet projects to men who were then as old as I am 
now, those men thought my projects were the veriest 
nonsense; and I had no help or sympathy from any 
one of them, although the event proved that I was 
right, and the old men were wrong. » So now, because 
of my personal confidence in your character and 


_ spirit and general ability, I am disposed to admit 


fae 





that you may be in the right in this thing, and I in 
the wrong; so I hope you'll’ go ahead with your 
plans, in spite of my inability to,see any good in 
them.” There was wisdom jn that old man’s way of 
looking at that case, even though there was no en- 
thusiasm left to him in behalf of projects to compass 
the impossible. His example, so far, may be com- 
mended for general imitation by old men. 

There is progress in the direction of this truth, in 
the community generally. It is shown in the selec- 
tion of men to manage large business enterprises, or 
to be in positions of importance in educational insti- 
tutions, or to have charge of benevolent societies and 
missionary organizations. The time has gone by 
when a great railroad corporation would choose a 
venerable old capitalist to preside with dignity at its 
annual meetings, while its vast and varied business 
interests were in constant jeopardy through his ina- 
bility to plan and act in quick competition With young 
men of energy and enthusiasm, in charge of rival lines. 
The time is going by when college presidents and 
professors are appointed for what they have done, 
instead of what they are to do. And it is being seen 
by sharp observers, that, if our missionary societies 
and ecclesiastical boards are to do the work that 
waits for their doing in the Lord’s field, they must 
not be managed by men who have already done their 
best work in some other sphere, or have measurably 
failed of success in any field of labor; but that young 
men of enthusiasm and energy who are just entering 
on their life work for the Master, must be foremost 
in their management — unhindered , by too much 
experience. 

Young men have’ reason to recognize their privi- 
leges and responsibilities as young men, and to bear 
in mind, also, that their youth is not ig itself a suf- 
ficient fitting and furnishing for a life work, Being 
young, it is possible for them to do more than can be 
done by those who are older; but this possibility can 
be realized only through their consecration and de- 
votedness and persistent study and toil, in a sense of 
personal dependence on Him who alone can give suc- 
cess to the best endeavors of the best workers. 

Old men have reason to rejoice in the superior 
opportunities and powers of their juniors, and to con- 
sider, moreover, that they are in duty bound to give 
wisest counsel to the young, and to put at their dis- 
posal the best results of their own experience, for such 
use as the young may choose to make of this contri- 
bution. The work of old men is not at an end, but 
it is to be done in connection with, and in addition 
to, not as a substitute for, the greater work of the 
young. ; 

The world’s interests are, under God, in the hands 
of the young. Let young and old be mindful of this 
fa&, and let them in mutual confidence and sym- 
pathy labor together in love as “ fellow-workers with 
the truth.” 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


A lie often seems to have more attractiveness and 
vitality than a corresponding truth. Though “crushed 
to earth,” it will “ rise again,” and will be welcomed on 
every fresh appearance as a reputable stranger who ought 
not to be under special suspicion. @ he hoary-headed lie 
about the “ Blue Laws of Connecticut” has almost as 
many believers now as before its falsity was proven 
for the ten-thousandth time; and there are ndt winting 
those who are ready to accept as truth the pre-historic 
lie concerning the statement that the Reverend Mr. 
Somebody said in his pulpit fifty years ago, or five hun- 
dred, that he believed there were “infants in hell 
not a span long.” Another anvediluvian lie is that it 
costs three dollars, or five, or ten, to send one dollar to 
the heathen by any existing agency of evangelizing. 
This lie, like many another, needs to be newly disproved 
every once in a while, in order to prevent its doing harm 
to honest dupes. Here, for example, comes an earnest 
Christian worker from New York City with a sincere 
desire for light on this very point. He is not a caviler, 
but an inquirer. He says: 

The statement has been made that it costs three dollars to 
send one dollar to foreign missions through some of the regu: 








larly organized channels, Will you state the facts? Where 
can accurate information in detail be had? How would you 
advise a regular monthly contribution to be divided as between - 
home missions and foreign missions, and to whom remitted ? 
I am a Chfistian man, and, having been addicted to the use of 
tobacco at an expense of ten or twelve dollars monthly, have 
been brought to see the “‘sin of it,” and propose to give that 
amount toward teaching some less enlightened ones how to 
escape from the love of sin and the guilt of it. , 


The statement that it costs three dollars, or two dol- 
lars, or one dollar, or fifty cents, or twenty-five cents, to 
send one dollar to the foreign field through any promi- 
nent missionary society, is not now true. It never was 
true, There is no reason for supposing that it ever will 
be true. It is very easy to get at the facts in the case, 
by applying for information to the secretary or treasurer 
of any of the greater, or lesser, missionary societies, The 
Rev. Dr. C. C. McCabe, known as “‘ Chaplain McCabe,” 
is one of the corresponding secretaries of the Missionary 
Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church (150 Fifth 
Avenue, New York), In response to an inquiry on this 
subject, he says: 


Ninety-five cents of every dollar contributed to the Mission- 
ary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Charch goes straight to 
the work. Then two and one-half cents of each dollar goes for 
what we call incidental expenses. With that sum we help to 
pay for sending the bishops to hold our foreign mission con- 
ferences, we pay the traveling expenses of the general com- 
mittee, we pay the insurance bills upon our mission property, 
we pay the freight for goods sent to missibnaries in foreign 
lands, we pay the traveling expenses of missionaries to. and 
from their fields, we pay stipends to the widows of missionaries 
who died upon the field of battle. The fact is, we accomplish 
so much with that two cents and a half that we make people 
wish that all their money might go to produce such wonderful 
results. One cent, six mills, and six-tenths of a mill goes for 
office expenses ; this pays the salaries of secretaries and clerks, 
stationery bills, traveling expenses of secretaries in attending 
conferencesand missionary conventions. Eight mills.and three- 
tenths of a mill of each dollar goes for the dissemination of 
missionary literature.) Thus we have accounted for every mill 
of each missionary dollar. I have written a tract upon the 
subject which has had a wide circulation, and which has almost 
been the death of that nine-lived falsehood about the cost of the 
administration of missionary funds, 


The tract, “ What Does it Cost?” referred to by Chap- 
lain McCabe, can be had by any person who will send-a 
two-cent stamp for it to his address. 

Mr. Langdon 8. Ward (1 Somerset Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts), Treasurer of the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions,—the oldest Ameri- 
can foreign missionary society, now representing the Con- 
gregationalists,—has this to say on the subject : 


The reports of the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions show that it received in the twelve months to 
August 31, 1891, $824,000; that it expended Sly $28,700 for all 
purposes of receiving and disbursing, of direction and adminis- 
tration and correspondence for its widespread operations in its 
21 missions and 97 stations, with 1,287 places of stated preach- 
ing by 538 missionaries, from this countty, assisted by 2,648 
native laborers, with 410 churches, and 20 theological semi- 
naries, and 116 colleges and high-schools, and 980 common 
schools, training 46,400 students. This took only three and a 
half cents out of each dollar, as may be easily computed. If 
what is paid out to induce churches to do their duty under the 
Master’s last command is to be coufited an expense against the 
board, then our reports show $21,000, or, two and five-cighths 
cents more were taken for agencies: And if the cost of print- 
ing information from the mission-fields for the encouragement 
and joy of donors is an expense objected to, $6,800, or less than 
seven-eighths of a cent, more was taken. But all these to- 
gether amount to less than seven cents out of each dollar used 
for other than direct missionary work, so that ninety-three 
cents and a fraction out of every dollar was applied to the pub- 
lication of the gospel abroad. 

Mr. William Dulles, Jr., Treasurer of the Board of 
Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church (53 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City), has shown that with an outlay 
for the past year of $922,491.38 by that society, the per- 
centage of expenses to receipts was less than five cents on 
the dollar. And so, in fact, it might be shown of all the 
well-known ‘foreign missionary agencies. More than 
ninety cents of every dollar given by any contributor go 
directly to the missionary field itself. 

If a giver were to divide his monthly offerings equally 
between the home and the foreign field, it would seem to 
be fair; but it is for each man to decide for himself 
through which of the various excellent societies he is to 
send his contributions on their way. The resolve of the 
New York worker is certainly. pgaiseworthy one; but 
if all American Christians were to quit tobacco-using, 
and send the annual cost of this indulgence to the mis- 
sionary societies, there would be such an inflow into the 


Lord’s treasury that the missionary secretaries and 
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treasurers would have to sit up nights in order to find a 
way of using the money. 








THE SENSE OF WINGS. 
BY RICHARD BURTON, PH.D. 


Every man is a wonder 
Unto his creeping self 

That’s deaf to the sky’s deep thunder, 
And groyndward digs for pelf, 


Till a sudden revelation 
Teaches him better things, 

And the spirit’s exaltation 
Gives him a sense of wings. 


Hartford, Conn. 4 . 





DOES THE FOURTH GOSPEL PROFESS TO 
BE BY JOHN? 


BY PROFESSOR GEORGE P. FISHER, D.D., LL.D. 


’ Until recently it has been generally held that the 
fourth Gospel professes to be by John, although it does 
not directly assert itself to be by him. It was held by 
Baur, the modern leader in the rejection of the Johan- 
nine authorship, that the implication of the book is that 
John wrote it,—that the intention was that the reader 
should so believe. Of late, this view has been called in 
question by a number of critics. This is the case in 
recent articles by Schiirer on the Johannine question. 
Among other things, it is said that the phraseology in 
John 19: 835—“ He that hath seen hath borne witness,” 
etc.—implies that the person referred to as a witness is 
another than the writer of the Gospel. It becomes im- 
portant, therefore, to review the evidence on this point, 
and to see if the view hitherto prevalent is in truth tena- 
ble. In John 1: 14 we read, “‘ And we beheld his glory,” 
etc. In 1 John 1: 1-3 and 4: 14 there are parallel state- 
ments more full and explicit: “that which we have 
seen with our eyes, that which we beheld, and our hands 
handled; ” “ which... was manifested unto us;” “and 
we have beheld and bear witness,” etc. 
pel and the First Epistle were from the same pen has 
been seldom doubted. It is hardly necessary to argue 
this point, It is safe to say that in John 1: 14 the 
writer means to say that he—whoever he was—had per- 
sonally known Jesus. 

Now, one of the disciples, instead of being referred to 
by name in this Gospel, is spoken of as “the disciple 
whom Jesus loved.” One of the disciples “ yhom Jesus 
loved ” reclined on his bosom at the feast (John 19: 28). 
Among those standing by the cross was the disciple 
“whom he loved” (John 19: 26). After the resurrec- 
tion, it was “ that disciple whom Jesus loved” who said 
to Peter, “It isthe Lord!” There is care taken to avoid 
the mention of the name of the beloved disciple. This 
appears in a marked way in John 20, where Peter runs 
to the sepulcher with “the other disciple whom Jesus 
loved.” Three times, in the verses that immediately 
follow, he is mentioned, in conjunction with Peter, as 
the “other disciple” (vs. 3, 4,8). In John 21 (com- 
pare y. 24), in what looks like an appendix to the 
Gospel, but, so far as manuscript evidence enables us to 
conclude, was a part of it from its first publication, this 
disciple is declared to have written it: “This is the dis- 
ciple that beareth witness to these things, and wrote 
these things.” The first question to be answered is, What 
disciple is meant? Who was it that was so intimate 
with Jesus? It was not Peter, for in John 1 : 40, 41, he 
is distinguished from*Peter.. He was the companion of 
Andrew, and Andrew left him to find Peter. In the pas- 
sages before cited, he was the associate of Peter. It was 
not James. James died early in the apostolic age (Acts 
12:2). The disciple “ whom Jesus loved” lived to be 
an old man, as we may infer from John 21: 23. Who 
can he be but John? Who can he be but the apostle 
whom the unbroken tradition of the churches from the 
earliest times pronounced to be its author? 

As to John 19: 35, as Weiss remarks, the apostle “ ob- 
jectifies himself,” speaks of himself in the third persan, 
that he may with peculiar solemnity affirm the truthful- 
ness of his testimony. That the author is speaking of 
himself is indicated by the use of the present tense, and 
by the motive assigned for laying down his witness,— 
“that ye also may believe.” More decisively is this 
indicated by the words “ he knoweth that he saith true.” 
Who could know that the statement preceding was true 
but the one who made it?‘ There isa like use of the 
third person in John 9: 37, where Jesus says, referring 
to himself, “‘ He it is that speaketh with thee.” He does 
not say, “I that speak unto thee am he,” but “he” is 
the subject of the sentence. 


That the Gos-: 


I might allude to corroborative evidence of an indirect 
sort, which goes to show that it is John who is writing, 
such as the circumstance that the appellative “the Bap- 
tist” is never associated in this Gospel with the name of 
John the forerunner. This-is best explained by the 
supposition that it was the other John, John the evan- 
gelist, who was himself writing. But my purpose here 
is to call attention exclusively to the passages in which 
a certain disciple is spokefi of otherwise than by his 
name. How can this peculiarity be explained unless we 
assume that the author was deterred by a certain modest 
reserve from expressly naming himself, especially as he 
had to exhibit himself as standing in so intimate a rela- 
tion to Jesus? We must conclude, at any rate, that the 
author meant us to think he is John the apostle. 

There are several grave difficulties which those who 
reject the Johannine authorship have to meet in connec- 
tion with the topic considered above. 

The first difficulty is that there is no parallel example 
in other spurious or pseudonymous writings, of an at- 
tempt to create a false impression as to authorship by such 
an indirect process, such an outlay of contrivance. The 
names of the pretended authors of such writings are 
blazoned on their pages. The second difficulty is that 
the author of the Gospel, if it is not John, devised an 
elaborate trick to muke his readers think that he was 
that apostle. Is it easy to believe thia of a Christian dis- 
ciple, a man of that spirit which the evangelist manifests 
on every page of his writing? It is a hard thing to say 
or to believe, that such a man as he shows himself to be, 
resorted to a pious fraud for the sake of giving to his 
work a credit that did not belong to it. He lays an art- 
ful plan for decoying his readers into regarding him as 
John the apostle and a bosom friend of the Master. 
And this is the same writer who speaks with mournful 
condemnation of those who love darkness rather than 
light! 

One theory that has found advocates of late is that 
the fourth Gospel was written by disciples of John at 
Ephesus after hisdeath. Without examining in full this 
theory, it is proper to our present purpose to say that it 
does not explain the phenomena that we have considered. 
If it was written by disciples, from their recollection of 
John’s teaching, or from memoranda left to them by 
him, it is impossible to see why they should make use of 
thjs method of circumlocution, instead of giving the 
apostle’s name outright. Why say, “the other dis- 
ciple,” “the disciple whom Jesus loved”? Why not say 
“ John,” as they say “ Peter,” when the latter is referred 
to? Moreover, we have the explicit assertion, in John 
21 : 24, “This is the disciple which . . . wrote these 


things.” Here, apparently, we have the testimony of 
John’s pupils, They say that it was he who wrote the 
Gospel. 


Yale University. 





HURTING THE LIVES OF OTHERS. 
BY THE REV. J. R, MILLER, D.D, 


It seems to have been the uurse’s fault. Perhaps she 
was only careless. Howeyer it may have been, the maim- 
ing that came to the child that day was something he 
never got over. Down along the years we see a man 
lame, so lame that he had to be ~arried about by attend- 
ants,—crippled, unable éven to walk, because that day 
the nurse tripped and fell with the baby. 

But there are other hurts, besides bodily ones, which 
come to people’s lives through the faults of others. 
There are woundings of children’s minds which stunt or 
cripple them all their days, limiting or marring their 
development and hindering their usefulness. There are 
marrings of character which leave child-life distorted, 
wounded, scarred, deformed, sending men and women 
into the world unfitted for duty, to be a curse, not a 
blessing; to do harm, not good, to their fellows, all their 
days. There are maimings of immortal souls in the 
cradle, in the home, in the school, which leave their sad 
marks on lives for all eternity. 

George Macdonald says, “1f I can put one touch of a 
rosy sunset into the life of any man or woman, I shall 
feel that I have worked with God.” That is very beau- 
tiful; but suppose it be not a touch of rosy sunset, but a 
touch of wounding, of marring, of defiling, that we put 
into a life,—have we not wrought with the enemy of 
souls? We all know, too, that it is easier to do harm 
than good to other lives. There is a quality in the 
human soul which makes it take more readily, and re- 
tain more permanently, touches of sin than touches of 
holiness. Among the ruins of some old temple there 
was found a slab which bore very faintly and dimly the 





image of the king, and in deep, clear indentations, the 


print of a dog’s foot. So human lives are apt to take 
less deeply the image of the Father’s face, and more per: 
manently the impressions of evil things. It needs, 
therefore, in us, infinite carefulness and watchfulness as 
we walk ever amid other lives, lest by some word, or 
look, or act,.or disposition, or influence of ours, we hurt 
them irreparably. 

The lesson touches home life. It is a sad thing if we 
stumble with our children in our arms, and maim them. 
It is sad if the harm be only in their bodies; but it is 
sadder still when their characters are marred through 
faulty education or training; when they are sent into 
life unfitted for its duties, unprepared for meeting its 
responsibilities, only to fail in its struggles, because we 
were negligent in our training of them. Saddest of all 
is it when, by sinful example, or by the lack of religious — 
culture, we maim their souls, wound or scar their spir- 
itual natures, and send them, moral cripples, inte life, 
Greatest of crimes is the hurting of a child’s soul. 

But parents are not the only persons who may hurt the 
lives of others. There is nota fallen life anywhere in 
the depths of sin and shame that once was not innocent 
and beautiful. Somebody whispered the first unholy 
thought in the unguarded ear. Somebody started the 
first suggestion of evil and kindled the first wrong desire 
in the breast. Somebody led the unwary feet into the 
first steps of wandering. Somebody first caused Christ's 
little one to stumble; and, after that, through all years, 
the life was misshapen. There is always a first tempter, 
one who causes the innocent to stumble. The tempter 
may go his way, and may walk among honorable men, 
with no brand upon his brow; while tho victim of his 
tempting moves in weakness and. in sadness toward 
deeper shame and utter ruin. But God does not forget. 
The hidden things shall be brought to light. The maim- 
ing or hurting of a soul, though no man knows now 
whose the sad work is, some day will tell its own story. 
Its secret will be revealed in the glare of noon. 

It is stated that within ten years a merchant lost six 
bookkeepers by death. He could not understand the 
strange fatality. The symptoms were similar in each 
case, and all finally died of consumption. An investiga- 
tion at last convinced the merchant that the room in 
which the young men worked was unhealthy. .It was 
a small office, in the back part of the building, into 
which no sunlight ever came. The merchant then pre- 
pared another room, high up in his store, where the sun- 
light streamed in al] day, and almost instantly the health 
of his men became better. Unconsciously he had been 
committing a sore wrong against the lives of his clerks. 
We may say this was only a bodily hurt; but does God 
not care for our bodies? Is it no sin to injure the health 
of another, to send men and women down their years 
with broken health, unable for the tasks and duties that 
God assigns to them? Is there not a commandment 
against murdering the body ? 

The time must come when the law of Christian love 
shall assert its sway over all the relations of life. Em- 
ployers must recognize it, and must treat every man, 
woman, and child in their service as a child of God, 
Business must recognize it, and the Golden Rule must 
become its basis, instead of the hard, soulless, godless, 
grinding law of greed and gain, which yet in too many 
establishments has sway. Men cannot afford to get rich 
by oppressing the hireling in his wages, by grinding the 
poor into the dust, by doing injustice fo the least of God’s 
littleones. With the New Testament in our hand, contain- 
ing the Sermon on the Mount, the twenty-fifth chapter of 
Matthew, and the thirteenth chapter of 1 Corinthians, we 
dare not forget that all menare brethren, and that he who 
hurts the least or the weakest burts Christ himself and 
smites God in the face. There is need for very plain 
teaching all along the line of the great burning question 
of capital and labor. Men must learn that money which 
comes into their hands through the slightest wronging 
or harming of another life brings a curse with it. Or 
an employe may be unjust to his employer, and the law 
applies equally to both. There are not two gospels, and 
pone are exempt from the law of love. 

We may hurt our neighbors in many ways. We may 
do injury to their business, to their influence, to their 
good name. We may treat them rudely, unkindly, or 
we may do them harm by neglecting to do the good we 
owe to them. “I was an hungered, and ye gave me no 
meat: I was thirsty, and ye gave me no drink.” All 
about us are human needs which are silent prayers to 
us for help. We may shut our eyes, if we will, and say 
it is no affair of ours, and these suffering or imperiled 
ones may go down in the current, while we go on in our 
busy life and prosper. But we cannot thus get rid of 





the responsibility. They are our brethren, these hurt 
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ones. Christ died for them. They are his. To pass 
them by is to pass him by. ‘“ Inasmuch as ye did it not 
to one of the least of these, ye did it not to me.” 

Then the lesson has another side. It is not enough 
that we do no hurt to the lives of others; we must do 
the part of Christ in healing the hurts which have 
already been given. Everywhere they move,—children 
with pinched faces and sad eyes; young people wounded 
in their souls by sin, victims of evil habits; lives crip- 
pled and maimed; the poor, hurt by man’s oppression 
and greed. 

A workman, with a gentle heart, told recently, with 
pathetic detail, how he had once saved the life of his 
canary-bird, The bird had escaped from its cage, and 
had flown against the surface of some boiling water. 
There seemed little hope of saving the poor, suffering 
creature, But this kindly man quickly applied various 
soothing remedies, and, with even womanly gentleness, 
nursed the bird for many weeks, until at last he saw it 
fully restored, and heard again its sweet songs. 

That is like Christ, who did not break a bruised reed. 
That is what we should do, in ‘Christ’s name, with the 
hurt lives about us, whether hurt by the wrong of others 
or by their own sin. We should pray for gentleness,— 
nothing but gentleness can perform such holy ministry. 
Then we should seek to be restorers of lives that are 
wounded or bruised. 

Philadelphia. 





THE UNIVERSITY EXTENSION IDEA 
APPLIED TO THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


BY. H, A, ROBERTSON. 


Professor Herbert B. Adams, in an article that was 
made the basis for and won the prize offered by the 
regents of the University of the State of New York for 
the best printed contribution to the subject of University 
Extension, says: “The missionaries of higher popular 
culture can perhaps endure association with General 
Booth and his bold champion, Canon Farrar, if the new 
movement succeeds in converting college men and Philis- 
tines from the error of their ways. Englishmen define 
‘the new scheme of educational salvation as an attempt 
‘to carry the university to the people when the people 
‘Cannot come to the university. If the church should 
_ever revert to this original method of extension, prob- 
ably General Booth would stop beating his drum.” 
~ Was not this the method designed by Christ when he’ 
said, ‘Go ye therefore and make disciples [learners or 
students, and why not students of God’s Word?) of all 
nations,” and “If ye abide in my word, then are ye my 
disciples indeed ” ? 

It used to be when one left school or college to embark 
upon the serious business of life, that he was supposed 
to lay aside his books as he betook him to the pur- 
suit of the knowledge of men and affairs. The times 
‘have changed ; we have gone forward ; education, from 
being a means to an end, has become an end, and a part 
of the development and purpose of life. 

No subject is more prominent now in the discussions 
of secular educators than that of university extension. 
Indeed, it is “ the foremost educational topic of the day.” 
You can hardly pick up a paper or magazine without 
running across some allusion toit. In this, are not “the 
children of the world wiser than the children of light”? 
Are we abreast with the modern secularists? What are 
our Sunday-schools doing for those who cannot be or are 
not attendants ? 

Perhaps the comparison is not so much between that 
of university extension as what is termed the “ Chau- 
tauqua idea,” as university extension concerns the higher 
education ; but the principle of both is the same,—that 
of reaching out after those who are beyond the immedi- 
ate tutelage of teachers and professors. 

What knowledge is then to be sought after that can 
be compared with the knowledge ofthe Bible? We call 
it ‘the Book of books.” 

And there has been devised a “‘ home department” of 
the Sunday-school to extend its study. We have kept 
pace with the secularists in this; but we are behind them 
in pushing its extension by “reverting to the original 
method” of going out with God’s Word to them who 
cannot come, or are coming to us, and seeking to aid and 
encourage them to study it, not only in youth, but in man- 
hood and old age; for it is the word of infinite wisdom, | 
and will infinitely repay infinite study. . 

Dr. Duncan says: “ The inevitable result of awaken- 
ing interest in the study of the Bible at home is to bring 
those into the school who can coffe, One school in- 
creased its attendance in the main department twenty 


abuse adults of the feeling that Sunday-school is only 
something for children. Let me"quote from The Pilgtim 
Teacher for July: “ Bishop Vincent is reported as say- 
ing that he almost wishes the name ‘Sunday-school’ 
might be dropped, inasmuch as it is too suggestive of the 
notion that it is intended only for children and young 
folks. He proposes the thurch seminary in its place, 
as one that indicates that the whole church is to be 
gathered for biblical study and Christian training. 
Others besides the Bishop have felt the infelicity of the 
present name. Some have called it the Bible school, 
and, if we remember rightly, Bishop Vincent termed it 
the assembly. But it is useless to attempt to re-christen 
the Sunday-school. It has been too long known by its 
present name, After a man is well along in years he 
may assume a new name, but the old one will cling to 
him if spite of an act of Legislature. The Bible school, 
the assembly, the churck seminary, or any other name 
which can be invented, never will supplant the term 
‘Sunday-school.’ It has this in its favor, that its mean- 
ing is evident. The assembly and the church seminary 
would have-to be interpreted, and even Bible school is 
not absolutely self-explaining, whereas every one knows 
what is meant by Sunday-school. Instead of trying to 
fasten upon it a new name, the efforts should be directed 
towards making the Sunday-school more worthy of those 
advanced in life. The Sunday-school will cease to be 
regarded as a children’s affair when it is organized with 
reference to adults as well.” 

This, in a large measure, is the purpose of the home 
department,—to reach out after those who do not attend 
Sunday-school. The Chautauqua idea has proved a pro- 
lific seed; why may not this? It is not to be haphazard 
individual study at home, but the study of the regular In- 
ternational series of lessons a half-hour every week. Asa 
home-department member of a Sunday-school, furnished 
with “lesson-helps” and systematically contributing an 
offering, and also a regular weekly report upon the 
blank provided for the purppse, he is to be looked after, 
helped, and encouraged as a regular member of the Sun- 
day-school, the home department of which is a part of 
the regularly organized church work. 

It is a fact only too apparent to all Christian workers 
that a large proportion of those who are almost regularly 
attendant upon the preaching service are not students of 
the Scriptures, either as members of Sunday-schoolg or 
as systematic individual students. Now, if secular edu- 
cators feel under obligation to seek to kindle in all a 
desire after knowledge, are we not, as Christians, under 
a much greater obligation to endeavor to kindle an in- 
terest in all in the infinite truths of God? And as, ina 
measure, a cause of this lack of intérest in Bible study, 
might not another parallel be drawn between the methods 
of our teachers or preachers and those of secular teachers? 
Have we kept pace with the modern idea in teaching? 
The old method was to cram the pupil with facts. He 
was told that two and two made four, and expected to 
believe it without any investigation. The modern idea 
is to instigate the investigation that will proclaim the 
fact that two and two are four. Now, do we not have 
too literal preaching ? Might, we not much more advan- 
tageously seek to inspire more of a spirit of investigation 
into the truth? The question was asked, of one well 
up in educational methods, who had been in the class- 
room of another, what criticism he would make of that 
other’s teaching. The reply was: “I would make no 
criticism. I was delighted. But if I were to make a 
criticism, it would be, ‘too much statement and too little 
query.’ ” 

Many are the number of those who are not students 
of God’s Word; those whom we may not have in our 
Sunday-schools, and many we cannot, let us endeavor 
to get into a home department. 

Cambridge, N. Y. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


THE MAGIC BLOCK. 
BY RUTH PAYBODY. 


You wouldn’t think of calling a boy with his knees 
conspicuously patched and darned a magician,—would 
you? Then the magic must have been in the block itself. 
Just a smooth block of wood with a hole through it. 
How large? Very large sometimes, and sometimes pretty 
small; but Bob could always hold it in his hand. 

If you could only have seen it turn into a steam- 
engine, and whiz in and out along the carpet figures! 
By the book-case was a cross-grained piece of carpet- 








per cent in three months.” Nothing would sooner dis- 


ing that just made aturn-table. Going from Boston to 


Chicago, and back, on the edge of the table, no turn- 
table was needed, because you went by one route and 
came back by another. A piece of pipe-stem was stuck 
through the block when it turned into an engine. A bit 
of streaming ribbon made it a paddling steamer that 
sailed among the carpet islands on business or pleasure 
trips. It could be a horse going to market, or a runaway, 
or an express carrier's, It was sometimes the boy who 
lived in a rear house, and often sat by the window, but 
who always scowled when Bob showed him the block. 
Even when it was a bird fluttering against the paue, or 
Stanley looking for Emin Pasha, or Robinson Crusoe 
watching for a sail, it made no difference. The boy 
opposite used to scowl, and often called a pretty lady to 
look too, but only to give her a cross push very soon. 

Bob’s mama thought the little neighbor must be a 
cripple, and that it made him feel bad to see Bob bob- 
bing about. Bob did bob a great deal. He was down 
and up almost as fast as the magic block could change. 
When Bob’s mama darned those knees of his, she was 
thankful, with a glance over the way, that no such cause 
kept her boy quiet. 

Bob and his mama lived in a second-story back room, 
with a tiny bedroom opening from it. Boh was the man 
of the family, and helped mama plan their occupations 
very carefully. After breakfast dnd marketing and a 
walk, mama sewed their clothes, or embroidered pretty 
things. to sell, while Bob had his lessons. After dinner, 
mama always went to sleep for an hour or two, and Bob 
learned his lessons, You cannot think how the block 
helped then. Bob used it to work out measurements, 
and to cover the line of definitions in spelling; and it had 
been every state in the union, and most of the territories. 
Held in Bob’s hand, he could bound and give cities, rivers, 
and lakes of any state you might name. 

Bob was asleep every evening at seven o’clock, with 
never a grumble before, nor a tease to sit up for just 
half an hour. He always opened mama’s inkstand, and 
laid the pen and paper ready for her. That was the last 
thing before he said his prayers. You see, he and mama 
had talked it over, and mama’s quiet time for writing was 
one of Bob’s great'responsibilities. He often whispered 
to Carl that mama said they helped take care of the 
family. : 

They? Carl? One day when the neighbor opposite 
had seemed specially out of sorts, the block suddenly 
changed into a—guess! A brother! His name was Carl, 
like Bob’s cousin Down East ; and such a jolly chum boy 
never had. He was a great help, especially in Bob’s 
“*sponsibilities,’—the little ways mama had explained 
were helps to her. ° 

So the days passed. Bob had few toys, but, with a 
magic block, who could need them? When they went 
into toy-shops, in their walks, and Bob saw something 
that pleased him, he always found the magic block just 
as good, or better, when he went home. Bob had few 
books; but mama read or told him stories, till he and 
the block over and over discovered America with Leif 
Ericsson or Columbus, The block cut down many a 
cherry-tree, and always owned up; it threw tea over- 
board, and went to the French court, and fought and 
bled in many and many a battle; it was the Wasb- 
ington boy, getting ready for great and good deeds; and 
as for Bible stories, Bob was at home with Moses and 
Joseph, and David and Daniel, in a way that would seem 
strange enough to some’ boys I know. ; 

So without toys, without books, without playmates, 
Bob thrived on oatmeal and milk, and grew in body and 
mind, Over the way, Ernest Wyman, with his sprained 
knee, kept a whole family busy with his whims, and 
scattered discomfort throughout the house. He was sick 
of books, saw no fun in a new toy the day after its 
purchase; and though he wondered many times a day 
what that fellow opposite was so busy about, he wished 
he would stop laughing at him. He even wished Bob 
had his lame knee to keep him quiet. 

Long after, when Bob’s mama had earned a happy 
home and comfort by her pen (and Bob never knew how 
his imaginations inspired her, as his content cheered her), 
Ernest and Bob became schoolmates and college friends. 
Ernest, with no wish ungratified, was a confirmed grum- 
bler, who found bitter with every sweet. Bob smiled over 
every deprivation, every task, every hardship. Always 
the “man of the family,” he found ways of paying his 
own way all through his school and college life. Noth- 
ing daunted him, and the homeliest duty could be be- 
witched by the charm that lingered with him througheut 
a successful, happy, holy life. Boys, I’d like to,know 
what contentment won’t do! Toolongaword? Like 
what you have, thea, 
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Bia LESSON CALENDAR. 
: [Fourth Quarter, 1891.] 

















1 October 4.—Christ Raising Lazarus......... ..........ccscseeseeee John 11 : 21-44 
2. October 11.—Christ Foretelling his Death.. John 12 : 20-36 
3. October 18.—Washing the Disciples’ Feet...............6...-.s0» John 13 : 1-17 
4. October 25.—Christ Comforting his Disciples............. John 14 : 1-3, 15-27 
*§. November 1.—Christ the True Vine John 15 : 1-16 
6. November 8.—The Work of the Holy Spirit....................John 16; 1-15 
7. November 15,—Christ’s Prayer for his Disciples....... ........ John 17 : 1-19 
8. November 22.—Christ Betrayed John 18 ; 1-13 
‘9. Nevember 29.—Christ Before Piiate.............John 19 : 1-16 
90. December 6,—Christ Crucified. John 19: 17-30 
11. Lecember 13.—Christ Risen.. John 20 : 1-18 
12. December 20,—The Risefl Christ and his Disciples........... John 21 : 1-14 


(Also, Christmas lesson, Luke 2 : 1-14.) 
13. December 27.—Review ; or, lesson to be selected by the school. 





LESSON IX., SUNDAY, 


NOVEMBER 29, 1891. 


TitnE: CHRIST BEFORE PILATE. 


: LESSON TEXT. 
(John 19: 1-16. Memory verses: 5-7.) 


COMMON VERSION. 


1 Then Pi/late therefore took 

Jesus, and scourged him. 
' 2 And. the soldiers platted a 
‘crown of thorns, and put é on his 
head, and they put on him a pur- 
ple robe, 

3 And said, Hail, King of the 
Jews! and they smote him with 
their hands. 

4 Pilate therefore went forth 
peain, and saith unto them, Be- 

old, I bring him forth to you, 
that ye may know that I find no 
fault in him. 

5 Then came Jesus forth, wear- 
ing the crown of thorns, and the 
purple robe. And Plate saith 
ainto them, Behold the man ! 

6 When the chief priests there- 
fore and officers saw him, they 
cried out, saying, Crucify him, 
‘erucify him. Pilate saith unto 
them, Take ye him, and crucify 
him: for I find no fault in him. 

7 The Jews answered him, We 
have a law, and by our law he 
ought to die, because he made 
himself the Son of God. 

* $4 When Pilate therefore heard 
that saying, he was the more 
afraid ; 

9-And went again into the judg- 
ment hall, and saith unto Jesus, 


Whenceartthou? ButJesus gave | 


him no answer. 

10 Then saith Pilate unto him, 
Speakest thou not unto me? know- 
est thou not that I have power to 
erucify thee, and have power to 
release thee? 
~ 11 Jesus answered, Thou could- 
est have no power at ali against 
me, except it were given thee 
from above: therefore he that de- 
Jivered me unto thee hath the 
greater sin. 

- 12 And from thenceforth Pilate 
sought to release him: but the 
Jews cried out, saying, If thou let 
this man go, thov art not Cé’sar’s 
friend: whosoever maketh him- 
selfa king speaketh against César. 

139 When Pilate. therefore 
heard that saying, he brought 
Jesus forth, and sat down in the 
judgment seat in a place that is 
called the Pavement, but in the 
Hebrew, Gab’ba-tha. 

14 And it was the preparation 
of the passover, arffi about the 
sixth hour: and he saith unto the 
Jews, Behold your King! 


15 But they cried out, Away with | 
him, away with him, crucify him. | 


REVISED VERSION. 


1 Then Pilate therfore took 
2 Jesus, and scourged him, And 
the soldiers plaited a crown of 
thorns, and put it on his head, 
and arrayed him in a purple 
3 garment; and they came unto 
him, and said, Hail, King of 
the Jews! and they struck him 
4 1 with theirhands. And Pilate 
went out again, and saith unto 
them, Behold, I bring him out 
to you, that ye may know that 
5 I find no crimein him. Jesus 
therefore came out, wearing 
the crown of thorns and the 
purple garment. And Pilate 
saith unto them, Behold, the 
6 man! When therefore the 
chief priests and the officers 
saw*rhim, they cried out, say- 
ing, Crucify him, crucify him. 
Pilate saith unto them, Take 
him yourselves, and crucify 
him: for I find no crime in him. 
7 The Jews answered him, We 
have a law, and by that law 
he ought to die, because he 
made himself the Son of God. 
8 When Pilate therefore heard 
this saying, he was the more 
9 afraid; and he entered into the 
2palace again, and saith unto 
Jesus, Whence art thou? But 
10 Jesus gave him ng answer. Pi- 
late therefore saith unto him, 
Speakest thou not unto me? 
knowest thou not that I have 
Spower to release thee, and 
have * power to crucify thee? 
Jesus answered him, Thou 
wouldest have no *power 
against me, except it were 
given thee from above: there- 
fore he that delivered me unto 
thee hath greater sin. Upon 
this Pilate sought to release 
him: but the Jews cried out, 
saying, If thou release this 
man, thou art not Ceesar’s 
friend: eyery one that maketh 
himself-a king ‘speaketh 
13 against Cesar. When Pilate 
therefore heard these words, 
he brought Jesus out, and sat 
down gn the judgement-seat at 
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a place called The Pavement, 
| 14 butin Hebrew,Gabbatha. Now 
| it was the Preparation of the 
|  passover: it was about thesixth 

hour. And he saith unto the 
| 15 Jews,Behold,your King! They 
therefore cried out, Away with 
him, away with him, crucify 
him. Pilate saith unto them, 


} 


Gotpren Text: Who was delivered for owr offences, and 
waé raised again for our justification.—Rom, 4 : 25. 
Darty Home Reaprnas: 


M.—John 19: 1-16. The Son receiving sentence. 
T.—Matt. 27 : 1-26. Jesus before Pilate. 
W.—Mark 15:1-15. Jesus before Pilate. 
T.—Luke 23 : 1-25. Jesus before Pilate. 
F.—Isa. 58: 1-12. The suffering Saviour. 
$.—Matt. 16 : 21-28. Suffering anticipated. 
$.—Heb. 2; 1-18. The gain of sufféring. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I. ABUSE INFLICTED, 
1. By the Scourge : 


Pilate therefore touk Jesus, and scourged him (1), 
Unto the Gentiles to mock, and to scourge (Matt. 20 : 19). 
Is it lawful for Spe to scourge... a Roman? (Acts 22 : 25.) 
Others had trials of mockings and scourgings — 11 : 36), 
il. By the Thorns : 

The. soldiers plaited a crown of thorns, and put it on his 
head (2). 

Thorns also and thistles shall it bring forth to thee (Gen. 3 : 18), 
Plaiting a crown of thorns, they put it on him (Mark 15 : 17). 

There was given me a thorn in the flesh (2 Cor. 12 : 7). 

itl, By the Robing; 

The soldiers ... arrayed him in a purple garment (2). 

The purple raiment that was on the kings of Midian (Judg. 8 : 26), 
They that wear soft raiment are in kings’ houses (Matt. 11 : 8). 

They stripped him, and put on hima soarfet robe (Matt. 27 : 28). 

IV. By the Salutations : 

They came unto him, and said, Hail, King of the Jews! (3.) 
They ... mocked him, saying, Hail, eee the ree (Matt, 27 : 29.) 
Saying ‘that he himself is Christ a king (Luke 23 : 

Write, ... he said, ham King of the Jews (John 9. : 21), 

V. By the Blows: 

They struck him with their hands (3). 


We did esteem him stricken, smitten of God (Isa. 58 : 4). 
Some ame him with the palms of their hands (Matt. 26 : 67). 
They .. . took the reed and smote him on the head (Matt. 27 : 30). 


; II, CRUCIFIXION DEMANDED. 
1. The Tumultuous Cry : 
They cried out, saying, Crucify him, crucify him (6). 
They cried out exceedingly, ... Let him be crucified (Matt. 27 : 23). 
They cried out again, Cruci him (Mark 15 : 13). 
They shouted, saying, Crucify, crucify him (Luke 28 : 21). 
ll. The Speciaus Plea : 
He ought to die, because he made himself the Son of God (7). 
ae A spoken blasphemy. ... He is worthy of death (Matt. 26: 
, 66). 
The Jews sought. . . to kill him, because he... called God his own 


Father (John 5 : 18). 
Fer a good work we stone thee not, but for blasphemy (John 10 ; 33). 


III, SENTENCE GIVEN. 


i. The Awe-stricken Governor : 
When Pilate... heard this saying, he was the more afraid (8). 
Iam innocent ofthe blood of this righteous man (Matt. 27 : 24). 
Upon this Pilate sought to release him (John 19 : 12). 
late... had determined to release him (Acts 3 : 13), 
ll. The Stent Prisoner : 
Sesus gave him no answer (9). 


<> a th him no answer, not even to one word (Matt, 27-: 14), 
eld his peace, and answered nothing (Mark 14 : 61). 
Saas no more answered anything (Mark 15 : 5). 
i, The Humbling Reply : 
Thou wouldest have no power against me, except it were given 
thee (11). 


By me kings reign, and princes decree justice (Prov. 8 : 15), 
e removeth kings, and setteth up Fp: (Dan. 2: 21). 
There is no power but of God (Rom. 13 : 1), 
IV. The Cunning Retort : 

If thou release this man, thou art not Casar’s friend (12). 
No man can serve two masters (Matt. 6 : 24). 
One that maketh himself a king speaketh against Cesar _ 19:12). 
These all act contrary to the decrees of Ceesar (Acts 17 : 7). 
V. The Official Display : 

He saith wnto the Jews, Behold, your King! (14.) 
They look and stare upon me’(Psa. 22 : 17). 
They shall look unto me whom they have pierced (Zech. 12 : 10). 
Every eye shall see him, and they which pierced him (Rev. 1 : 7). 
Vi. The Cruel Condemnation: 

Then... he delivered him wnto them to be crucified (16). 
Jesus he scourged and delivered to be crucified (Matt. 27 : 26). 


wore . released unto them Barabbas, and delivered Jesus (Mark 


But jena! he delivered up to their will (Luke 23 : 25). 


Verse 1.—“ Pilate therefore took Jesus and scourged him.” (1) An 
ignoble ruler; (2) A peerless prisoner ; (3) A base cruelty. 
Verse 2 —‘‘ The soldiers plaited a crown of thorns, and put it on 


his head.”” (1) The soldiers and their victim; (2) The Lord and his 
crown.—The crown of thorns (1) An instrument of torture; (2) An 
expression of irony; (3) A type of triumph. 

erse 4.—“‘I find no crime in him,” ft) 


itive conclusion ; (2) 








Pilate saith unto them, Shall I| Shall I crucify your King? 

erugify your King? The chief; The chief priests answered,We 

priests answered, We have no king | 16 have no king butCesar. Then 

but César. therefore he delivered him un- 
16 Then delivered he him there-| to them to be crucified. 

fore untothem tobe crucified. And 

they took Jesus,and led him away. ' 





10r, withrods 2Gr. Preetorium. *Or, authority 4 Or, oy 
The American Revisers pe Grtns “ Pretorium” instead 
“ palace” in verse 9, with Or, palace; and the spelling aden 
mrent-seat " for * « judgement-sea ” in verse 13. 





LESSON PLAN. 
Topic oF THE QUARTER: Jesus the Son of God. 


GoupENn TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: These are written, that 
ye might believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God; and 
that believing ye might have hei through his name.—John 20: 31. 


Lesson Topic: The Son Seubitteeiinees. 


1. Abuse inflicted, vs. 1-5. 
2. Crucifixioa Demanded, vs. 6, 7. 


Lamox Ovni: { 
3. Sentence Given, vs. 8-16. 


lished; (3) Justice denied. 
Verse 5.— 
ig | 2 peeey with woes: 


by the mob ; 
(4) Trusted by the saint. 


mands; (2) The Lord's silence. 
were given thee from above.” 
limitations of power. 

Verse 12.— 
— ~ patronage (1) 0: 
Jesus doom 


Pilate’s decree; (2) The Lord’ 
prisoner; (3) The cross. 


A frank confession,—(1) Charges investigated ; (2) Innocence estab- 
* Behold, the man!” 


Verse 9 —‘' Jesus gave him no answer.” 


Verse 16.—‘He delivered him unto them to be crucified.” 


The man (1) Innocent of guilt; 


(3) Radiant with graces. 
rse 6.—** Crucify him. crucify him.” 


Crucifixion (1) Demanded 


(2) Decreed by the Father; (3) Accepted by the Son; 


(1) The governor's de- 


Verse 11.—“‘ Thou wouldest have no power against me, except it 


(1) The source of power; (2) The 


‘If thou release this man, thou art not Ceesar’s friend." 
Of what value? (2) On what dependent? 
erse 15.—‘‘ Away with him, crucify him.” 


(1) Jesus rejected ; (2) 


(1) 
s doom.—(i) The judge; (2) The 





His cruelties (Luke 13 


Feared Jesus (John 19 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


PONTIUS PILATE. 
Governor of Judea (Matt. 27 : 2; Luke 3 : 1). 
2 FS 
Jesus delivered to him (Matt. 20!19; Mark 15 : 1). 
Surprised at Jesus (Mark 15 : 5, 44 ; John 19 : 9), 
: 8). 
Justified Jesus (Matt. 27 : 24; John 18 : 88). 


John 19 : 1). 







Sought to release Jesus (John 19; 12 ; Acts 3 : 18). 
Sought to please the people (Mark 15 : 15; Luke 23 : 
Condemned the Lord (Matt. 27 : 26 ; John 19 : 13-16). 
Disposed of the Lord's body (Luke 23 : 52 ; John 19 : 38). 


24, 25). 




















LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


INTERVENING Events.—The main difficulty in arranging 
the four accounts grows out of the uncertainty as to the 
number of trials before the Jewish rulers. John 18 : 19-23 
seems to refer to a hearing before Annas, since verse 24 fol- 
lows, If so, then we have accounts of three hearings: a pre- 
liminary one before Annas (John), an informal trial before 
the sanhedrin at night (Matthew, Mark), and a formal morn- 
ing condemnation (Luke), to which Matthew and Mark briefly 
refer. The denials of Peter would then be placed as follows: ‘ 
The first, before or during the hearing before Annas; the : 
second, during the hearing before Caiaphas; the third, at the 
close of this hearing. The night trial before Caiaphas was 
followed by maltreatment, which probably continued until 
morning. The sanhedrin met very early, and formal con- 
demnation of Jesus took place. Jesus was then led to Pilate, 
whether from the palace of the high-priest or from the usual 
meeting-place of the sanhedrin is uncerjain. Pilate, to meet 
Jewish scruples, came outside the pretorium ; the rulers at 
first attempted to have Jesus condemned without specific 
charge (John 18: 29, 30). Failing in this, they brought a 
political charge, which led to the interview between Pilate 
and Jesus (John 18 : 33-38). The governor attempts to 
release Jesus, but the rulers renew their accusations, men- 
tioning Galilee. Hearing this, Pilate sends Jesus to Herod, 
who was at Jerusalem. Jesus is silent before Herod, and is 
mocked by his soldiers. Receiving the prisoner again, Pilate 
makes another effort to release Jesus; but, by giving the peo- 
ple their choice of a prisoner, virtually condemns Jesus, since 
they chose Barabbas. About this time a message comes from 
Pilate’s wife. Two more efforts are made’by Pilate to release 
Jesus, but he yields, At this point the lesson begins, Pilate’s 
public washing of his hands is placed by some immediately 
before the lesson; by others it is connected with verse 16. 

Puiace.—At and outside of the preetorium ; that is, Pilate’s 
residence. This was eilher the castle Antonia; at the north- 
west corner of the temple, or the summer palace of Herod 
the Great, on the north side of Mt. Zion. The latter is the 
more probable place. 

Trme.—On Friday morning (the preparation), There isa 
question whether this was the 14th or 15th of Nisan. The 
synoptists expressly point to the latter date, and John 18: 28 
can be explained accordingly. The 15th of Nisan would be 
April 7, A.U.C. 783,—A.D. 30. The time of the day was 
before noon, though Mark places the crucifixion at 9 A. M. 
(“the third hour”). 

Persons.—Pilate; our Lord; 
rulers; the multitude of the Jews. 

INcIDENTS.—Jesus is scourged; then mock insignia of 
royalty are put on him by the soldiers, who mock and strike 
him. Pilate brings him out to the multitude, but they cry 
out, “Crucify him!” Pilate tells them he finds no crime in 
him, but they refer to his claim to be the Son of God, 
Alarmed by this, Pilate questions Jesusfarther. Pilate again 
seeks to release him, but the Jews reply that to release Jesus 
would be a political offense. This brings Pilate to yield. He 
takes his place on the bema, and says to the Jews, “ Behold 
your king!” To their demand for the crucifixion of Jesus, 
he replies with a further taunt, which leads to the final ery 
of the Jews, “ We have no king but Cwsar.” The final order 
for crucifixion is then given. 

PARALLEL PAssaGEs.—Matthew 27 : 26-30, Mark 15: 15- 
19, are parallel to verses 1-3 ; verses 4-16 are peculiar to John, 


























































































































the Roman soldiers; the 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


Verser 1-3.—The scourging of Jesus was intended, as we 
may believe from what follows, to satisfy the demand of the 
Jewish rulers for the punishment of the professed king, and 
in this way to deliver him from the infliction of death. It 
was in connection with this, and for the same end, that the 
soldiers were permitted to array Jesus in royal robes, and 
present him in the aspect of a royal person to the people as 
he was led forth. The soldiers, on their part, as they thus 
mockingly bedecked him, insulted him also by striking him 
with their hands. “This mockery,” says Godet, “was ad- 
dressed far less to Jesus personally, whom the soldiers did 
not know, than to the whole nation, despised and detested by 
the Romans.” 

Verses 4, 5.— Pilate had returned into the palace* or 
pretorium after saying what is contained in John 18 : 39, 
and he now comes forth again into the presence of the Jews, 
and shows Jesus, whom the officers were bringing after him, 
to them as he was arrayed in royal garb. The bringing 
Jesus out in such a condition, and after having endured 
seourging, might naturally excite compassion in their minds, 
and the fact that a new attempt was made to reason with 
them might suggest the conviction of Pilate’s mind respect- 












































ing the matter of his guilt or innocence. We may believe 
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that the words “ Behold, the man!” were designed to move 
their feelings and to indicate his own thought respecting 
Jesus. A man in such a condition is no king rising up 
against Cesar. A man who has suffered as he has is one to 
be pitied, not to be pursued with further vindictiveness. 
Verses 6,7.—The conviction of Pilate’s mind evidently was 
that Jesus had committed no such crime as the Jews had 
charged upon him, and none which should justly bring him 
before the Roman tribunal. He was not, however, prepared 
boldly to act in accordance with his conviction. He was afraid 
of the Jewish rulers, and of what they might do. He would 
therefore yield to their feeling in a measure, and try to per- 
suade them, But they were more determined men than the 
man with whom they had to deal, and they knew it. They 
answered his appeal and persuasion, therefore, with the loud 
and bold demand that Jesus should be crucified. The words 
“Take him yourselves, and crucify him” show irritation on 
Pilate’s part, but not firm and determined resolution. The 
words have the show of determination, but the sequel proves 
that the reality was not behind the appearance.—I find no 
crime in him: This is the third time that Pilate utters these 
words. It is evident that Pilate felt him to be not only free 
of great crime, but innocent of any crime. He understood 
the Jewish rulers, and penetrated their thought. The rulers 
now fall back upon their own law. According to this, they 


say, Jesus has been guilty of blasphemy, and is worthy of 


death. They intended to carry their point through the fact 
that the Roman power was disposed to respect the religious 
arrangements and ideas of the subject nations, so far as these 
did not interfere with its own sovereignty. The thought 
which the rulers had, as they said these words, was that 
Pilate would feel obliged to do, in accordance with the Jew- 
ish law, what he would not do under the Roman law,—that 
he would find himself compelled to judge in a different way. 
The effect upon Pilate’s mind, though great for the moment, 
was unlike what they were looking and‘hoping for. He was 
filled with fear, but not with reference to the matter of 
their law. 

Verses 8, 9.—The fear of Pilate ‘was, apparently, a supersti- 
tiousone. It seems to have occurred to him that possibly Jesus 
was something more and other than he had supposed him to be. 
The words of the Jews, which spoke of Jesus as professing and 
claiming to be the Son of God, suggest the thought that some 
truth may be behind the claim,—that Jesus may, after all, 
be some deified hero or divine messenger,—that the wonder 
eonnected with him may have its explanation in this fact. 
The superstitious fears and apprehensions which find easy 
lodgement, at times, in skeptical minds, come to Pilate’s mind 
now. If he had received the message from his wife to which 
Matthew alludes (Matt. 27 : 19) before this moment, this fact 
may have added to his fear. He withdraws at once within 
the palace, and asks the question, the answer to which may 
ot his agitated mind at rest, or may at least give new light 

y means of which to direct his course. “ Whence art thou?” 
from heaven or from earth? Jesus gavé him no answer, as 
We may believe, because he saw that Pilate’s mind was not 
in the attitude of earnest seeking for the truth. 

Verses 10, 11.—The words“ unto me” have specia! emphasis. 
The emphasis is explained in the following question. Baffled 
in his inquiry by the silence of Jesus, he takes upon himself the 
dignity of his judicial office and of his authority as the represen- 
tative of Roman power. The order of the words “ release” and 
“crucify,” in the latter part of verse 10, is reversed in the 
Authorized Version, but the order of the Revised Version, as 
above, is more emphatic, the force of the thought being found 
especially in the words “to crucify thee.” The answer of 
Jesus, in verse 11, calls Pilate’s mind to the fact that it is 
only as God has so appointed it that there is any power 
against him in the hands of the Roman governor. He thus 
checks his haughty assumption and rebukes him. While do- 
ing this, he also suggests that it is this fact only which re- 
lieves him from the greatest sinfulness in all this matter. “I 
am before your tribunal,” Jesus seems to say, “ because, in the 
providential ordering of God, you are in the place of power. 
As a judge, you must hear and examine the charges which 
are brought before you. You are free of responsibility for 
my being here. Not so with the Jewish rulers. They have 
voluntarily delivered me to you, and presented me for judg- 
ment before your judgment-seat. They have committed an 
enormous sin, of their own choosing and set purpose. You 
have not, so far as my presence here is concerned. Your sin, 
if it comes, will be found in an unjust decision and judgment.” 

Verses 12, 13.—The effect of Jesus’ answer upon the mind 
of Pilate was what might have been anticipated from the con- 
dition of Pilate’s feeling when he asked the question, “ Whence 
art thou?” and the course of his action in the previous part of 
the trial. Convinced of Jesus’ innocence, he naturally tarned 
now more fully and earnestly than ever to the giving him a 
release. He was ready to make the righteous decision. The 
Jews, however, were equal to the emergency. They made their 
final attempt, and were successful. Charging Jesus with treason 
against Cesar, they reminded Pilate that the release of such 


- a man would prove him to be no friend of the Roman em- 


peror. The suggestion of personal danger to Pilate himself 
they had reserved for the last moment, but they pressed it 








when it became necessary for their purpose to do so. The 
making one’s self a king, the making the claim which Jesus 
made,—this, they affirmed, carried with and in itself a trea- 
sonable declaration and intention. To release as innocent 
one who did this would be no friendly act, but a hostile one, 
whoever should give the judgment of acquittal. Pilate’s fear 
of the emperor, and his apprehension jn view of his own 
career, overpowered him, and the triumph was with the chief 
priests and the rulers—The Pavement: This was a place 
paved with stones in mosaic, on which the judgment-seat was 
set, according to a Roman cystom. The name Gabbatha was 
given to the place as connected with its elevated position,— 
“eminence,” or “hill,” or, as others think, “ ridge.” 

Verses 14-16.—The word “ Preparation” here may mean the 
Friday of the passover week, or the day of preparing for the 
passover. The latter meaning may be regarded as the more 
probable one in this place. The words, “ Behold, your King!” 
may have been intended as an appeal to the Jews to release 
Jesus, or as an expression of bitterness and sarcasm directed 
against them. The Jewish rulers were not to be moved, how- 
ever. They saw the effect of what they had already said about 
hostility to the Roman emperor, and, making once more an 
outcry demanding the crucifixion of Jesus, they pressed their 
demand with greatest emphasis by saying, “We have no king 
but Cesar.” “The sixth hour,” of which the evangelist 
speaks, may be twelve o’clock noon, after the Jewish method 
of counting the hours, or six o’clock in the morning, count- 
ing from midnight, after the custom of the Roman courts. 
More probably the hour of twelve is intended. 


Yale University. 





THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 


Jesus had been led, on his arrest, to the palace of Caiaphas, 
the high-priest, where Annas, the father-in-law of that dig- 
nitary, as well as Caiaphas himself, awaited the prisoner. 
Annas had been high-priest for what was then the long term 
of eight or nine years, and, though now set aside officially, 
was still the leading spirit in ecclesiastical affairs; his influ- 
ence and standing, indeed, being so marked that his five sons 
in succession held the high-priesthood in after years. Round 
these two supreme personages were gathered “all the chief 
priests,’—that is, the heads of the various divisions of 
priests,—“‘and the elders and scribes;” the former, the 
hereditary heads or sheikhs of tribes, clans, and sub-clan 


forming a lay senate, which had existed from the beginning ' 


of the nation; the latter in some degree equivalent to our 
ecclesiastical lawyers,—men learned in the rabbinical de- 
cisions on the sacred text, which were the “law” to the Jews. 

From such a tribunal—which, however, had no legal stapd- 
ing, but was rather an extemporized, irregular court—Jesus 
had no chance of justice. The Jewish authorities had long 
been planning how they might seize him and get him put to 
death. A hurried, confused examination of the case was, 
therefore, all that was wished, to give a color of legality to 
the proceedings. Safeguards required by the law, to protect 
the accused, were not provided; and, in the absence of any 
evidence on which to ground a capital sentence, words spoken 
by Christ himself, in answer to the high-priest, were pro- 
nounced blasphemous, and followed with a unanimous cry 
that he was worthy of death. All that was needed, further, 
was to get Pilate to carry out their decision, It was stiil deep 
night, and the governor could not be disturbed till dawn, at 
earliest; so the mob of judges went off to sleep, leaving Christ 
to the rough ill usage inflicted in those times on condemned 
prisoners, his guard—Jews, of course—making sport by spit- 
ting in his face, beating him with sticks and with their fists, 
and mocking him in every form of coarseness. 

With the gray light this, however, ended. The judges had 
come back again, and by their orders Christ was bound and 
led off to the preetorium,—that is, the governor’s official 
residence,—they following, though they would not enter it, 
because the passover was to be eaten that night, and to have 
entered a heathen building would have defiled them, and 
prevented their joining in the feast by making them “ un- 
clean.” They could kill the Holy One, but could not pass 
Pilate’s threshold. 4 

The pretorium apparently was in the fortress Antonia, at 
the north-west corner of the temple grounds, where Turkish 
barracks now stand, though possibly in the palace Herod had 
built on Mt. Zion. It was an early summons, but Pilate, 
humoring the Jews in their religious scruples about entering 
a heathen building, came out to them, and took his seat on 
the bama, or, as we should say, bench,—a raised structure 
before the pretorium, paved with a mosaic of tiles, from 
which it took the name of “the pavement.” Christ having 
been brought forward, the governor forthwith asked of what 
he was accused. Insolent toward a ruler they had humbled 
in past days, their only answer was, that, if the prisoner were 
not an evil-doer, they should not have delivered him up to 
him. They had brought, however, no definite charge against 
Christ, s0 that there was nothing before Pilate which a Ro- 
man tribunal could recognize. “Take him yourselves,” said 
he, therefore, “and judge him according to your law.” They 


might have a charge on which to hese a legal process in their 
own courts; but, if they condemned Jesus to die, they must 
come back to Pilate for authority to put him to death, and 
their insolence would be punished by their having, after all; 
to make a formulated charge against him. A 

“ We have condemned him already,” answered the accusers 
“Tt is useless to try him again. But we cannot put him to 
death ; that is your part.” They did not yield, but Pilate 
did. They had scored their first success. Voices had shouted 
that Jesus was disloyal, forbidding payment of tribute to 
Cesar, and claimihg that he himself was a king. It was no 
legal accusation, but Pilate, weak before the obdurate tenacity 
of the Jew, affected to accept it as one, and therefore, rising 
from the bench, and retiring into the pretorium, ordered the 
prisoner to be brought to him. He should have kept to his 
first demand for a formal written indictment ; but, having no 
adequate firmness, his vacillation showed that he might, in 
the end, be driven to any length of concession by tumult. 

“Art thou the king of the Jews?” asked the procurator, 
Even without a formal bill of indictment, he must have 
known the general features of the case; for the soldiers could 
not have been granted to arrest Christ without Pilate’s con- 
sent. Standing on his right to know who was his accuser, 
Jesus replied by asking whether the procurator put the ques- 
tion of his own motion, or at the suggestion of others, He 
desired, in the consciousness of innocence, to have the exact 
state of the case from Pilate’s lips, as was hisdue. “Am Ia 
Jew?” asked he, with haughty emphasis. “Your own 
people, particularly the chief priests, nave delivered you to 
me. What have you done?” 

Jesus on this admitted that he was a king, but, said he, 
“ My kingdom is not, like other kingdoms, of this world. If 
it were, my servants would have fought to prevent my fall- 
ing into the hands of the priests. That they did not, shows 
that my kingdom is not an earthly one.” “ Art thou a king 
then?” said Pilate. “Iam,” replied Christ. “I was born 
and came into the world to witness to the truth.. Every one 
who is of the truth accepts my teaching.” “ What is truth?” 
sneered Pilate. “A phantom king,” thinks he, and went 
outside to the crowd. {I find no fault in him at all,” cried 
he,—for both priests and elders were tumultuously shouting 
out accusations against him. Meanwhile, Jesus, to the amaze- 
ment of Pilate, stood perfectly silent. 

Once more Pilate, virtually dismissing the case, called aloud 
that he declared him guilty of no offense. But now the storm 
grows fiercer. “He stirs up the people from Galilee to this 
city,” cried loud voices. “Galilee,”’thought Pilate ;“Tshall 
send him to Herod Antipas, who is in town at present.” But 
it wasno use. Very soon prisoner and mob were back. What 
could be done? Clamor was fast winning the day. “ Neither 
Herod nor I find anything worthy of death in this man, I 
will scourge him and set him free,” said Pilate once more to 
the chief priests and the crowd; but this farther concession 
only determined them to bend the weak man completely to 
their will. 

Beaten once more, he moved back a step farther. It was 
the custom that a prisoner should be released, to please the 
Jews, at the time of the passover,—perhaps in allusion to the 
escape of the nation from which the feast took its rise. Would 
he release Barabbas, a prisoner “notable” as a zealot, who 
had even shed blood in some of the frequent risings against 
the Romans? or would they have Jesus? Forthwith, how- 
ever, rose a loud cry, “ Barabbas!” “ When then,” said 
Pilate, still pleadigg for Christ, “shall I do with this man?” 
“Crucify him, cracify him,” was the dreadful answer,.now 
raised for the first time. 

Pilate was finally beaten, and yielded on every point, 
Barabbas was freed, Jesus given up to be scourged and then 
crucified. The scourging was the fixed preliminary to cruci- 
fixion ; but Pilate hoped that pity towards their victim, after 
this grievous infliction, might slake their fury, and the worst: 
be avoided. The rough soldiers had thréwn a red soldier's 
cloak over him, a crown of thorns was stuck on his brow, and 
a reed scepter put in hié‘hand ; then, advancing towards him 
as to a king, they paid him mock reverence on bended knee. 

Hearing the merriment, Pilate knew the scourging was 
over, and once more had him brought to the judgment-seat 
in this sad travesty of kingly claims. “ Behold, the man!” 
cried Pilate, touched with pity. But priest and ruler only 
shouted, as mouthpieces of the rabble, “ Crucify him, crucify 
him!” “Take him and crucify him yourselves,” retorted 
the procurator, “if ye will have his blood. I find him guilty 
of nothing.” Was he to escape, after all? They would try 
another tack. “ We have a law,” cried the head clerics, “ by 
which he mast die; for he has called himself ‘the Son of 
God.’” They referred to the law of blasphemy (Lev. 24 : 16). 

Pilate had shrunk till now, through pricks of conscience, 
from letting Christ be executed. Now he is doubly afraid; 
for he dreads the revenge of the God said to have been blas- 
phemed—that is, the Jews’ God—if he let the prisoner escape. 
Causing Jesus, therefore, to be brougit®once more before him 
inside the house, away from the crowd, he asked him whence 
he was; that is, “ Of what stock are you?”—for he might be 
a God in human form. But he remained silent; for Pilate 





would assuredly have misundersteod anything he could hsye 
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said on such a matter. “Silent,” says Pilate, “before me, 
who can save or execute you!” “ Your power against me is 
given you from God, and you would not have it but that it is 

ted you that you may, as an instrument, carry out a divine 
purpose,” replied Jesus. “ Yousin in condemning me against 
your own conscience ; but those who have given me up to you 
are still guiltier, because the power is given to you, not to 
them.” 
- Such an*answer stirred Pilate more than ever to seek to 
release him. But his proposal to do so was met with an out- 
burst.of wild rage, and, still more, from among the gusts and 
whirls of the voice-tempest, there rose the ominous cry, “ If 
you release this man, you are not true to Cesar. He who 
makes himself king, and, still more, declares himself one, in 
doing so declares against the emperor.” A hint of accusa- 
tion against himself before Tiberius, so suspicious and jealous 
of his authority, lay behind these words; and Pilate knew 
how much this was to be avoided by one whose rule had not 
always been free from equivocal acts. Hypocrisy never ex- 
hibited ‘itself to greater perfection on the part of the Jews 
than in this fresh outbreak; for it was precisely because 
Christ would not declare himself against Cesar that they had 
rejected him, and were so fierce against him. But the insinua- 
tion had touched Pilate ina vital point, and from this moment 
he left Christ to be their prey. Coming out, therefore, once 
more, to the judgment-seat, and setting Jesus before the crowd, 
pale and bleeding, and robed in pitiful mock-royal state, he 
called on them, in bitter contempt, to behold their king. 
“ Away with him, crucify him!” stormed out the furious crowd, 
led by high dignitaries of the church. “Shall I crucify your 
king?” asked Pilate. ‘ We have no king but. Cesar,” cried 
the high-priests, Then, at last, he handed over his prisoner 
to be crucified. , 

Talbothurst, Bournemouth, England. 





THE RELUCTANT JUDGE, THE RESOLVED 
ACCUSERS, AND THE PATIENT CHRIST. 


BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


The struggle between the vacillation of Pilate and the 
fixed malignity of the rulers is the principal theme of this 
fragment of Christ’s judicial trial. He himself is passive and 
all but silent, speaking only one senfence of calm rebuke. 
The frequent changes of scene from within to without the 
pretorium indicate the steps in the struggle, and vividly 
reflect the irresolution of Pilate. These changes may help to 
mark the stages in the lesson. 

t. The cruelties and indignities in verses 1-3 were inflicted 
within the “ palace,” to which Pilate, with his prisoner, had 
returned after the ruler’s vote for Barabbas. John makes 
that choice of the robber the reason for the scourging of 
Jesus. His thought seems to be that Pilate, having failed in 
his attempt to get rid of the whole difficulty by releasing 
Jesus, according to the “custom,” ordered the scourging, in 
hope that the lighter punishment might satisfy the turbulent 
crowd, whom he wished to humor, while, if possible, saving 
their victim. It, was the expedient of a weak and cynical 
nature, and, like all weak attempts at compromise between 
, right and wrong, only emboldened the hatred which it was 
meant to appease. If by clamor the rulers had succeeded in 
getting Pilate to scourge a man whom he thought innocent, 
» they might well hope to get him to crucify, if they clamored 
loudly and long enough. 

One attitude only befitted Pilate, since he did not in the 
least believe that Jesus threatened the Roman supremacy; 
namely, to set him at liberty, and let the disappointed rulers 
growl like wild beasts robbed of their prey. But he did not 
care enough about a single half-crazy Jewish peasant to risk 
his standing well with his awkward subjects, for the sake of 
righteousness. The one-good which Rome could give to its 
vassal nations was inflexible justice and a sovereign law ; but 
in Pilate’s action there was not even the pretense of legality. 
Tricks and expedients run through it all, and never once 
does he say, This is the law, this is justice, and by it I stand 
or fall. 

The cruel scourging, which, in Roman hands, was a much 
more severe punishment than the Jewish “beating with 
rods,” and often ended in death, was inflicted on the silent, 
unresisting Christ, not because his judge thonght that it was 
deserved, but to please accusers whose charge he knew to be 
absurd. The underlings naturally followed their betters’ ex- 
ample, and, after they had executed Pilate’s orders to scourge, 
covered the bleeding wounds with some robe, perhaps ragged, 
bat of the royal color, and crushed the twisted wreath of 
thorn-branch down on the brows, to make fresh wounds there. 
The jest of crowning such a poor, helpless creature as Jesus 
seemed to them, was exactly on the level of such rude natures, 
and would be the more exquisite to them because it was 
double-barreled, and insulted the nation as well as the “ king.” 
They came in a string, as the tense of the original word sug- 
gests, and offered their mock reverence. But that became 
tame after a little, and mockery passed into violence, as it 
always does in such natures. These rough legionaries were 
eruel and brutal, and they were unconscious witnesses to his 
kingship as founded on suffering; but they were innocent as 





compared with the polished gentleman who prostituted justice 
on the judgment-seat, and the learned Pharisees who were 
howling for blood outside. 

2. In verses 4-8 the scene changes again to without the 
palace, and shows us Pilate trying another expedient, equally 
in vain, The hesitating governor has no chance with the 
resolute, rooted hate of the rulers. Jesus silently and unre- 
sistingly follows Pilate from the hall, still wearing the mockery 
of royal pomp. Pilate had calculated that the sight of him 
in such guise, and bleeding from the lash, might turn hate 
into contempt, and perhaps give a touch of pity. “Behold, 
the man!” as he meantit, was as if he had said, “ Is this poor, 
bruised, spiritless sufferer worth hate or fear? Does he look 
like a king or a dangerous enemy?” Pilate for once drops 
the scoff of calling him their king, and seeks to conciliate and 
move to pity. The profound meanings which later ages have 
delighted to find in his words, however warrantable, are 
no part of their design as spoken, and we gain a better lesson 
from the scene by keeping close to the thoughts of the actors. 
What a contrast between the vacillation of the governor, on 
the one hand, afraid to do right and reluctant to do wrong, 
and the dogged malignity of the rulers and their tools on the 
other, and the calm, meek endurance of the silent Christ, 
knowing all their thoughts, pitying all, and fixed in loving 
resolve, even firmer than the rulers’ hate, to bear the utmost, 
that he might save a world! 

Some pity may have stirred in the crowd, but the priests 
and their immediate dependants silenced it by the yell of 
fresh hate at the sight of the prisoner. Note how John 
gives the very impression of the fierce, brief roar, like that of 
wild beasts for their prey, by his “ Crucify, crucify,” without 
addition of the person. Pilate lost patience at last, and 
angrily and half seriously gives permission to them to take 
the law into their own hands. He really means, “I will not 
be your tool, and, if my conviction of ‘the man’s’ innocence 
is to be of no account, you must punish him ; for I will not.” 
How far he meant to abdicate authority, and how far he was 
launching sarcasms, it is difficult'to say. Throughout he is sar- 
castic, and thereby indicates his weakness, indemnifying him- 
self for being thwarted by sneers, which sit ill on authority. 

But the offer, or sarcasm, whichever it ‘vas, missed fire, as 
the appeal to pity had done, and only led to the production 
of a new weapon. In their frantic determination to compass 
Jesus’ death, the rulers hesitate at no degradation ; and now 
they adduced the charge of blasphemy, and were ready to 
make a heathen the judge. To ask a Roman governor to 
Xxecute their law ona religious offender, was to drag their 
national prerogative in the mud. But formal religionists, 
inflamed by religious animosity, are often the degraders of 
religion for the gratification of their hatred. They are poor 
preservers of the church who call on the secular arm to exe- 
cute their “ laws.’ Rome went a long way in letting sub- 
ject peoples keep their institutions; but it was too much to 
expect Pilate to be the hangman for these furious priests, on 
a charge scarcely intelligible to him. 

Whai was Jesus doing while all this hell of wickedness and 
fury boiled round him? Standing there, passive and dumb, 
“as a sheep before her shearers.” Himself is the least con- 
spicuous figure in the history of his own trial. In silent 
communion with the Father, in silent submission to his mur- 
derers, in silent pity for us, in silent contemplation of the joy 
that was set before him, he waits on their will. 

3. Once more the scene changes to the interior of the 
pretorium (vs.9-11). The rulers’ words stir a deepened awe 
in Pilate. He “was the more afraid.” Then he had been 
already afraid. His wife’s dream, the impression already 
produced by the person of Jesus, had touched him more 
deeply than probably he himself was aware of ; and now this | 
charge that Jesus had “ made himself the Son of God” shook 
him. What if this strange man were in some sense a mes- 
senger of the gods? Had he been scourging one gent from 
them? Skeptical he probably was, and therefore supersti- 
tious; and half-forgotten and disbelieved stories of gods who 
had come down in the likeness of men would swim up in his 
memory. If this man were such, his strange demeanor would 
be explained. Therefore he carried Jesus in again, and, not 
now as judge, sought to hear from his own lips his version of 
the- alleged claim. 

Why didnot Jesus answer such a question? His silence 
was answer ; but, besides that, Pilate had not received what 
Jesus had already declared to him as to his kingdom and his 
relation to “the truth” as he ought, and careless turning 
away from Christ’s earlier words is righteously and neces- 
sarily punished by subsequent silence, if the same disposition 
remains. That it did remain, Christ’s silence is proof. Had 
there been any use in answering, Pilate would not have asked 
in vain. If Jesus was silent, we may be sure that he who 
sees all hearts and responds to all true desires was so because 
he knew that it was best to say nothing. The question of his 
origin had nothing to do with Pilate’s duty then, which tarned, 
not on whence Jesus had come, but on what Pilate believed 
brim to have Yone, or not to have done. He who will not do 
the plain duty of the moment has little chance of an answer 
to his questions about such high matters. 





is clearly seen from the immediate change of tone to arrogant 
reminder of his absolute authority. “To me dost thou not 
speak?” The pride of offended dignity peeps out there. He 

has forgotten that a moment since he half suspected-that the 

prisoner, whom he now seeks to terrify with the cross and to 

allure with deliverance, was perhaps come from some misty 

heaven. Was that a temper which would have received 

Christ’s answer to his question ? 

But one thing he might be made to perceive, and therefore 

Jesus broke silence for the only time in this lesson, and almost 

the only time before Pilate. He reads the arrogant Roman 

the lesson which he and all his tribe in al} lands and ages 
need,—that their power is derived from God, therefore in its 

foundation legitimate, and in its exercise to be guided by his 

will and used for his purposes, It was God who had brought 

the Roman eagles, with their ravening beaks and strong clawa, 

to the Holy City. Pilate was right in exercising jurisdiction 

over Jesus. Let him see that he exercised justice. And let 

him yemember that the power which he boasted that he 

“had” was “ given.’ The truth as to the source of power 
made the guilt of Caiaphas or of the rulers the greater, inas- 

much as they had neglected the duties to which they had 

been appointed, and by handing over Jesus on a charge which 
they themselves should have searched out, had been guilty of 
“theocratic felony.” This sudden flash of bold rebuke, re- 

minding Pilate of his dependence, and charging him with 
“the lesser” but yet real “sin,” went deeper than any answer 
to his question would have done, and spurred him to more 
earnest effort, as John points out. He “sought to release 
him,” as if formerly he had been rather simply unwilling to 
condemn than anxious to deliver. 

4. So the scene changes again to outside. He first went 
out alone, leaving Jesus within, and was met before he had 
time, as would appear, to speak, by the final irresistible 
weapon which the rulers had kept in reserve. An accusation 
of treason was only too certain to be listened to by the sus- 
picious tyrant who was then emperor, especially if brought 
by the authorities of a subject nation. Many a provincial 
governor had had but a short shrift in such a case, and Pilate 
knew that he was a ruined man if these implacable zealots 
howling before him went to Tiberius with such a charge. 
So the die was cast. With rage in his heart, no doubt, and 
knowing that he was sacrificing innocent blood to save him- 
self, he turned away from the victorious mob, apparently in 
silence, and brought Jesus out once more. He had no more 
words to say to his prisoner. Nothing remained but the 
formal act of sentence, for which he seated himself, with a 
poor assumption of dignity, yet feeling all the while, no doubt, 
what a contemptible surrender he was making. 

Judgment-seats and mosaic pavements do not go far to 
secure revererice for a judge who is no better than an assassin, 
killing an innocent man to secure his own ends, Pilate’s 
sentence fell most heavily on himself. If “the judge is con- 
demned when the guilty is acquitted,” he is tenfold condemned 
when the innocent is sentenced. 

Pilate returned to his sarcastic mood when he returned to 
his injustice, and found some satisfaction in his old jeer “ your 
king.” But the passion of hatred was too much in earnest to 
be turned or even affected by such poor scoffs, and the only 
answer was the renewed roar of the mob, which had murder 
in its tone. The repetition of the governor’s taunt “Shall I 
crucify your king?” brought out the answer in*which the 
rulers of the nation in their fury blindly flung away their 
prerogative. It is no accident that it was “thechief priests” 
who answered, “ We have no king but Cesar.” Driven by 
hate, they deliberately disown their messianic hope, and 
repudiate their national glory. They who will not have 
Christ have to bow toatyrant. Rebellion against him brings 
slavery. 


Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D. 


THE JUDGE OF THE UNIVERSE BEFORE A JUDGE OF JUDEA. 

Here is manliness and cowardliness. Teach the points of 
discrimination. 

Pilate had convictions of Christ’s innocence. He had the 
power to acquit. He nfight have condemned and been re- 
spected, had he not confessed his opinion, and dodged and 
sneaked and pretended to wash his hands of the whole affair. 
But fear of losing his place made him a murderer of the Prince 
of life. Of course, he lost his office. Every whiffler,is weak, 
and has God and his laws against him. Perhaps, with a single 
exception, this man has the hottest indignation of all mankind 
burning against him. He is ina pillory of infamy, millennium 
after millennium. Teach to spurn such cowardice. 

Teach the manliness of the other party. He was to die, 
and knew it, but there was no fever, nervousness, irritation. 
He was as calm as a summer sky at noon. False accusation, 
bandied about from one usurping satrap to another, each 
without power except what he allowed, stripped, lashed, spit 
on, beard torn out, mocked. Oh, why did not heaven’s light- 
nings hiss after these imps of assumed authority! Yet he 











The shallow character of the governor’s awe and interest 


opened not his mouth, except to supply the evidence that the 
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chief priests sought in vain from perjurers. Had manliness 
- gt its greatest been at the creation, at the Red Sea crossing, 
at the Sinai splendor, it must here say with the fullest mean- 
ing, Here is the acme of my best ideal. Every test of manli- 
ness, courage, duty, finds highest satisfaction here. 

Mere manliness would not be sufficient to withstand such 
trials. Add godliness, and all things can be withstood. 

University Park, Colo. 


[ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H, CLAY TRUMBULL. 


Then Pilate... took Jesus, and scourged him (v.1). In ad- 
dition to all that Jesus did and endured as the Saviour of sin- 
ners, and in order to be the sinner’s Saviour, Jesus brought 
blessings to the world of sinners through the changes which 
were wrought by his teachings concerning the duty of man 
to man. Inhumanity seemed to culminate in the trial and 
the crucifixion of Jesus; and from that hour, and becamse of 
that event, there was among men a new sense of the duty of 
love toward the needy, the suffering, and the sinning. It 
took a long while for the teachings of Jesus to be recognized 
in their full scope, even by the followers of Jesus; but the 
beginning was then and there. And now there is not a land 
where the sway of Christian influence is felt, in which a 
prisoner of any sort would be called to endure such cruel 
sufferings and such needless tortures as were heaped upon 
the Son of man. In this more general sense, as well as in a 
specific one, Jesus suffered for us all, and by his stripes we 
are healed. 

The soldiers plaited a crown of thorns, and put it on his head, 
and arrayed him in a purple garment ; and... said, Hail, King 
of the Jews ! and they struck him with their hands (vs. 2,3). We 
call such conduct as this “inhuman,” but there is a sense in 
which it is peculiarly “human.” To call it “ brutal” would 
not be fair; for it is of mankind, and not of brute-kind, to be 
guilty of such cruel and causeless mockery and torture of a 
helpless and unresisting victim. It was because such traits 
of inhumanity, but not of unhumanity, were in the race of 
man, that Jesus came into this world to live and to die for 
the saving of sinners and for the bettering of humanity. And 
wherever we see such traits to-day, we see a trace of the spirit 
that crucified the Son of man. This spirit is shown in a 
child’s ill-treatment of a younger brother or,sister, or in the 
pestering and frightening of a schoolmate or a neighbor. It 
appears over in Russia—well, let. us stick to America. It 
appears in the attacks on inoffensive Chinamen, and Indians, 
and negroes, and poor whites. It appears in the fashionable 
scoffing at Jews in places of summer resort. It appears in 
wife-beating and in child-torture by some who are best known 
at home. It appears in the curl of the lip, in the twitching 
of the nostrils, in the flash of the eye, by way of contemptuous 
reminder on the part of one who has the conscious power of 
giving pain toa loving heart. It is liable to appear wherever 
there is—humanity. And this trait is always a link with the 
torturers of Jesus. 

When therefore the chief priests and the officers saw him, they cried 
out, saying, Crucify him, crucify him (v.6). It was not because 
of any mistaken identity that Jesus was hated and was cruci- 
fied; but it was because he was what he was. It was when 
he was segn face to face that his opposers cried out for his 
death. And to this day the chief opposition to the religion 
of Jesus is because of its best representations of him, and not 
because of its too frequent failures to represent him aright. 
It is a very common remark that the chief difficulty in the 
way of the progress of Christianity is in the insincerity and 
the low standard of Christians generally; that if only-all 
Christians truly represented Christ, the whole world would 
believe on him. But that is by no means the truth. Chris- 
tians who have a low standard are less likely to be in conflict 
with evil-doers than are those whose standard is highest. 
The chief objection to Christianity is because it is Christianity ; 
and, if all Christians rightly represented Christ, the world 
would rise up in indignation, and would cry out, Away with 
them! away with them! We have a duty to be like Christ, 
whatever it may cost us; but it would be folly for us to expect 
to be in favor with the world by being like Him whom the 
world rejected—and rejects, 

Pilate’... saith, ... Knowest thou not that I have power to release 
thee, and have power to crucify thee? Jesus answered him, Thou 
wouldest have no power against me, except it were given thee from 
above (vs. 10,11). Men are inclined to think that they have 
power for good or power for evil because of their wealth, or 
because of their station, or because of their influence. They 
fail to consider or to realize that all their power is a simple 
trust from God, and that not only are they responsible for 
the use they make of that power, but the power itself is liable 
to be taken away from them, or held in check at the com- 
mand ef God at any moment. Men are free agents in the use 
of all their faculties and all their possessions; but their free 
agency is a gift of God; and God has not surrendered his 
watch or his control of every free agent in his service or among 
his opponents. No man has power for good or for evil except as 
God consents to that man’s temporary exercise of power. There 
is a warning in this thought to those who may have fancied 





that they could either serve or resist'God of their own strength. 
There is comfort and cheer in this thought to those who are 
threatened, or who are imperiled by the hostility of others. 
A man can in a sense help God’s cause by generous giving, or 
by earnest doing,—if God permits him to give help in that 
way. A man can in a sense harm God’s cause by opposing 
the right, or by withholding the aid that he ought to render, 
—if God permits him to do harm in that way. But in the 
truest sense nd man can render a service to the Devil, or 
harm a hair of a believer's head, unless God consents to this 
exercise of the man’s power. But /in either case the man is 
responsible for what he would like to do. By God’s per- 
mission, he is a free agent so far. 

Upon this Pilate sought to felease him: but the Jews cried out, 
saying, If thou release this man, thou art not Cuesar’s friend. ... 
When Pilate... heard these words, he brought Jesus out (vs. 12, 
13). Was Pilate exceptionally weak in this thing? He 
wanted to be of service to Jesus, but he was not quite ready 
to be ruined for him. If he must lose his place and his good 
name, and perhaps his very life, by being known as a friend 
of Jesus, that was more than he could consent to. It is not 
often that the question which was before Pilate presents itself 
in a similar form to a man in these days; but there are cor- 
responding tests of fidelity to the right in every man’s experi- 
ence all the way alongin life. A public official or representative 
has to decide whether he will yield to some unjust popular 
clamor in behalf of a special interest, or against an obnoxious 
class, or lose all his hopes of promotion and even all fair 
prospect of well-doing in the public service. A business man 
must meet the question whether he will conform to some 
established method of wrong-doing in the line of his business, 
or abandon his prospects of “success” in life. An employee 
finds himself face to face with the problem, how he can do 
the work That is required of him, at the times whén it is 
called for, consistently with his conscience and the law of 
God; and whether he is willing to accept the consequences 
of standing out against the necessities of his employment as 
it is. The position of Pilate ras, after all, no more trying 
than is the position of almost every man who faces Christ 
and Christ’s cause to-day; and now, as always, only he who 
is ready to lose his life, and to lose a great deal more than 
life, for the sake of Christ, can fairly be called a true and 
faithful servant of Christ. Pilate was weak under such a 
pressure as this, Would to God he had been the last weak 
one in such an emergency ! 


Philadelphia, 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SOHAUFFLER, D.D, 


In teaghing this lesson, let us start with our scholars with 
the clear statement that Pilate knew Jesus was innocent. Of 
this there is no doubt; for it is again and again so stated. 
He knew why they had delivered the Master to .his hands, 
and his own wife and Herod had borne witness to the inno- 
cence of this prisoner. This being the case, let us look at 
Pilate’s words and deeds as given in this lesson, always regard- 
ing them in the light of his clear knowledge. 

1. What Pilate Did.—He gave Jesus over to be scourged,— 
not because he thought that he deserved it, but because he 
wished to please those who had delivered Jesus into his hands. 
Had he acted as he should'have done, he would never have 
consented to act thus. There was behind this cruel command 
of his a motive of which we shall speak later. But more than 
this, he permitted the soldiers to mock and cruelly abuse the 
prisoner whom he had committed totheir charge. This mock- 
ing was no part of the sentence of Pilate, but was purely the 
outcome of the brutal crnelty of the soldiery. But Pilate 
knew into what kind of hands he was committing the Master, 
and he was therefore responsible for the treatment that was 
meted out to him. There was not a shadow of ground for 
either his sentence or his permission to the soldiers to do as 
they did. 

2. What Pilate Said.—He said that the prisoner was inno- 
cent. This he really said more than once. It expressed the 
inmost conviction of his heart. It was the result of repeated 
conversations that he had with the Master. As we have seen, 
this opinion was confirmed by what others said. a 

8. What Pilate Tried to Do.—He tried to persuade the Jews 
to consent to his releasing Christ. He almost plead with 
them for this. He offered to release to them another man, 
so as to please them. This showed that in his heart there 
was a desire to let Jesus go, because he felt that he was an 
innocent man. 

4. Again, What Pilate Did.—He gave Jesus over into the 
hands of the executioner. In spite of his knowledge that the 
man was innocent, in spite of his desire to release him and 
let him go free, in spite of all that’ Herod and his own wife 
had said, he passed the death sentence, and sent the innocent 
man to the cross. 

5. Why Did He do This ?—Because he was afraid of dis- 
pleasing his enemies. He knew that if he released Jesus, 
the Jews would be his enemies, and he was afraid of angering 





them, lest they should do him harm at the court of Rome, 
and so injure his earthly prospects. Justice and selfishness 


were at war in his heart, and the battle for a while seemed 
to be evenly balanced, so that it.was doubtful which would 
win. He really wanted to do the right, but he also wanted 
to take care of his dwn temporal interests, and he saw that to 
do both was not possible. So, when hard pushed by his shrewd 
enemies, he deliberately chose to do the wrong for the sake 
of his own selfish purposes. 

So much for Pilate. 

Now for ourselves. We all see and at once contlemn this 
man for his pusillanimous actions. We call him a monster 
of injustice and a coward. And we are right. But happy is 
that boy who condemneth not himself in the thing that he 
alloweth. Many and many a time in our lives we shall find 
ourselves in the same dilemma as that in which Pilate found 
himself on that day. We often find that to do right will 
involve some self-sactifice. Our duty and our apparent ad- 
vantage lie in opposite directions. We cannot secure both. 
One must go by the board. Then comes the conflict. And 
in this conflict there comes out the real inner character of 
the boy. In fact, it cannot come out in any other way. If 
duty and pleasure lie in the same direction, even a devil will 
do his duty. It takes a crossing of duty and inclination to 
bring out the angelic character of a person. To refuse to do 
a dishonest deed which will make you rich, while to refuse 
will make you poor, this is a supreme test of a man’s moral 
character. To obey your mother and thereby lose a great 
pleasure, this is what shows the stuff of which a boy is made. 
To confess Christ, and in that way lose your all, this is the 
act that shows the martyr-spirit. : 

In our Christian lives, we all have many duties that are 
pleasant to us. We like them. But when the duty is dis- 
tasteful, then comes the pinch. To carry us through this, 
we need more than human strength; for human nature is 
the same all the world over, and as it worked in Pilate so it 
works to-day. Unless there be help from above our scholars 
will fall, just as soon as a strong inclination arises and coun- 
teracts a strong sense of duty. The latter will go to the wall, 
while the former will prevail. 

Turn back for a moment to Pilate. Would it not have 
been better for him, in the long run, if he had stuck to what 
he knew was right, and refused to give the sentence against 
Jesus? Of course, we all shall say “ Yes.” It would have 
given him « reputation in this world as a fearless man who 
dared to do his duty, instead of the fearful reputation that he 
has always had. And it would have ranged him on the side 
of the friends of Christ, and Christ on his side, for all eternity. 


"| The most foolish act of his life was when he gave way to his 


desires and did the wrong. And is it any different in our 
case? Wasit an awful thing for him to yield, and a virtuous 
one for us todoso? Did he lose by it more than an eternity 
can ever tell, and shall we gain by it anything worth having? 
No; principles are the same from age to age, and he who 
to-day yields to evil will‘have all eternity in which to lament 
over his folly and wickedness. And all the more is this 
true in our case, because we see clearly the way in which 
this action worked in the case of the man of whom we have 
been studying. 
New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


minute details in the trial of Christ, but yet they should 
have a thorough knowledge of the leading events as recorded 
in the Gospels, and thus be forearmed against the charge that 
the accounts differ. 

Where was Jesus led from the garden? Before whom was 
he taken bound? Which two of the disciples watched in the 
courtyard to see what was done to Jesus? Who gathered in 
the palace of the high-priest, to examine Jesus, and say how 
he should be punished? It was not lawfal to have such « 


by five or six o'clock on Friday morning. They had long ago 
determined Jesus should die; but, as the Jews were ruled by 
the Romans, they had no power to put a prisoner to death. 
Before Pilate.—From the palace of the high-priest they led 
Jesus, bound, to a castle near the temple, where was Pilate’s 
palace. Pilate was the governor of Jerusalem, placed there 
by the great Cesar, Emperor of Rome, and had power to try 
prisoners, and command the soldiers to punish them as he 
said. The priests and elders, who had already tried Jesus, 
and said he ought to die, wanted to persuade. Pilate to have 
Jesus punished with death. By seven or eight o'clock in the 
morning, tired and faint, Jesus stood bound in Pilate’sjudgment- 
hall. The Jews would not go inside the hall, but stood outside ; 
for they thought it would make them unclean to enter the 
house of a Gentile during passover time. Did they think of 
their unclean souls, eager for the death of one who had been 
kind and merecifal to all? They told Pilate that Jesus had 
stirred up all the people, and claimed to be a king; but when 
he asked Jesus about it, he said, “My kingdom is not of this 
world.” Pilate said to the Jews, “I find no fault in this 
man.” They said he had been teaching all the way from 





Galilee to Jerusalem. Pilate was pleased when they spoke 



















Little children should not be confused with too many 


meeting at night, and so the council met again, probably: 
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of Galilee; for Herod ruled there, and so he could send the 
prisoner to him to be judged. 

Before Herod.—Herod, with his soldiers, was in Jerusalem, 
at his palace near by; so Pilate sent the prisoner to Herod. 
He had heard much of Jesus, and was glad to see him, and 
hoped he would dosome miracle. He questioned the prisoner, 
while he stood silent before him, when the chief priests and 
scribes were angrily telling all he had done.. Herod and his 
soldiers dressed him in a robe like a king, and mocked him; 
and so they sent him back to Pilate, for Herod said he could 
find no crime in him. Pilate tried once more to please the 
people, and yet not be guilty of Jesus’ death. 

A Robber.—Pilate told them they had a custom of letting 
some prisoner go free at the time of the passover. They all 
knew the name of a man then in prison in Jerusalem,—a 
man who had really been guilty of the very thing they 
charged against Jesus; he had stirred up the people against 
the government. Pilate asked them, “Which one shall I 
set free, Jesus or Barabbas?” They all shouted out, ‘“ Not 
this man, but Barabbas.” 

Scourged.— When Pilate saw that nothing would satisfy 
them but to have Jesus punished, he ordered that he should 
be scourged. This was often done, as a severe punishment. 
The prisoner was fastened to a post or frame, and a soldier 
whipped him with a whip or scourge of long lashes,—strips 
of leather, with hard knots or pieces of sharp metal at the 
ends. Perhaps Pilate thought that when they saw his pale, 
suffering face, and his shoulders and arms torn and bleeding 
from the cruel strokes, they might be satisfied, and let him 
go. Was that any excuse for Pilate, when he knew and said 
Jesus was innocent? 

’ Crowned.— Another hour had passed, and Jesus, after the 
scourging, stood in the great hall of the palace; and again he 
was mocked by. the soldiers. They tuok pieces of a tree, 
sharp with thorns, and braided them into a wreath, like a 
crown, and then pressed it down on his head, piercing his 
forehead and temples, 

Mocked.—They put on a robe like a king’s robe. In his 
right hand they put a reed for a scepter,—a mockery of the 
power of a king placed in those bound hands. Then they 
struck him, and, mockingy bowed low before him, and said, 
“Hail, King of the Jews!” and even spit upon him, to show 
their hate. Why did Jesus so meekly bear all this? It was 
love for sinners; for he was fulfilling the words of Scripture, 
written hundreds of years before: “ With his stripes we are 
healed.” ’ 

“Behold the Man!” —Pilate tried once more to touch their 
hearts; he had let Jesus be scourged and mocked; and then, 
wearing the crown of thortis and the purple robe, Pilate had 
him led out before them, and as they looked he said, “ Behold, 
the man!” Was a voice of love raised, or a werd of sym- 
pathy spoken, as Jesus stodd, wounded, bleeding? Voices 
enough cried out, saying, “Crucify him.” Pilate asked, 
“ Why, what evil hath he done? I will punish him and let 
him go;” but they only cried louder and more, “ Crucify 
him, crucify him.” The Jews told Pilate that he had claimed 
to be the Son of God. Then Pilate again questioned 
Jesus, for perhaps he was afraid ; if this pale, suffering man, 
whom his word could save or could condemn to die, were 
truly the Son of God, having all power, what might come 
upon him if he should put him todeath? Jesus said nothing, 
and Pilate asked him, “ Knowest thou not that I have power 
to release thee, and have power to crucify thee?” The Jews 
saw that Pilate hesitated, and said to him, “If thou release 
this man, thou art not Cesar’s friend.” 

“ Behold your King /”—Pilate had Jesus brought out to an 
open court paved with marble, where the crowd could see the 
prisoner. Pilate said to them, “ Behold, your King!” They 
only answered, “ Away with him, crucify him.” When Pilate 
asked “Shall I crucify your King?” the chief priests said, 
* We have no king but Cesar.” They hated Cesar and hated 
Pilate; but they “hated yet more bitterly the one who was 
really the Son of God, the King of kings, who came to be their 
Saviour. Pilate knew that for envy and hate they had de- 
livered him; he took water and washed his hands, and said, “I 
am innocent of the blood of this righteous man.” Could water 
take away his sin? The people answered, “ His blood be on 
us, andon our children.” Then Pilate delivered Jesus to the 
soldiers to lead him away and do as the angry crowd demanded. 

Lowiaville, Ky. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F.B.8., 
Canon OF DURHAM. 


“Priate Scourcep Hm«.”—The scourging of our Lord, 
before any sentente Had been pronounced, is an illustration 
of the hideous cruelty which prevailed in all criminal juris- 
pradence throughout the ancient world, and which still is 
practiced in non-Christian countries. Torture before the 
infliction of capital punishment, but after sentence, was 
habitually practiced in the Roman courts, as it had been in 
the Persian. Scgurging was called “ the intermediate death ” 
in preparation for crucifixion. The scourge, formed of sev- 
eral leather thongs, exch loaded with a spike or leaden ball 
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at the end, lacerated the victim in many parts of his body at 
each stroke. But accordi Roman law the torture should 
not be inflicted previous to sentence. Here, however, Pilate 
had not yet condemned the divine victim, but seems to have 
hoped that the sight of the scourging might satisfy the 
clamorers for his blood. The restrictions and decencies of 
Roman law were little regarded in the: provinces, unless a 
Roman citizen was in question, as we see in the history of 
St. Paul. Torture was applied frequently to witnesses, as well 
as to the acqused. Sir Charles Warren, in his explorations 


as-Silsileh, a subterranean Roman dungeon, in which was 
fixed a short truncated stone pillar, such as those to which 
the victim was tied for scourging, But not only was this 
scourging outside the law; still more the mockeries and in- 
dignities inflicted by the soldiery were a breach of military 
discipline, openly sanctioned. Josephus describes the fearful 
retribution that was meted out to the Jews during the siege 
of Jerusalem, when Titus’s troops caught the fugitives from 
the city, to the number of fiye hundred or more in a day, and, 
without trial, first scoarged them, then inflicted all kinds of 
tortures, and, as a hideous jest, nailed them in-all sorts of 
attitudes, one on the top of another, to the crosses, in sight 
of the city. Titus permitted these cruelties on prisoners of 
war in hope of inducing the garrison to surrender on terms. 

“A Crown or THorns.”—This crown was in mockery 
rather of the laurel wreath of the conqueror, than of the 
royal crown. A wreath of laurel or ivy was placed round 
the brows of the general in the triumphal procession, as one 
of laurel or parsley was worn by the victor in the Grecian 
games. St. Paul alludes to this latter as a corruptible crown. 
It is needless to attempt to identify the species of thorn em- 
ployed by the soldiers, Tradition has selected the nabg or 
jujube tree, which botanists have accordingly named Zisyphus 
spina-christi, which is a tree with strong recurved thorns, fre- 
quent in all the warmer parts of Palestine, and small bushes 
of which may be found near Jerusalem not uncommonly. 
The objection to its identification, that the thorns are too 
strong and large for it to have been woven into a wreath, is 
without weight, as the younger shoots can very easily be thus 
manipulated, while the sharp, curved pricks must have in- 
flicted great pain. Another suggestion is that the wreath 
was woven from the branches of the prickly hyssop, Capparis 
spinosa, a plant which still grows abundantly on the walls of 
Jerusalem, and the dark green leaves of which resemble the 
ivy more closely than the other. But its thorns are small 
and comparatively blunt, and could hardly have been used 
as an ingtrument of torture. 

“A PurPLe GARMENT.”—A purple, or, as it is some- 
times termed, a “scarlet” robe, was a yet further indignity ; 
this color being reserved for generals and royal person- 
ages. It has often been disputed which of our colors is 
intended by the Greek word, We know that the most valued 
“purple” dye was obtained at Tyre from a shellfish, Murex 
trunculus, found in great abundance in the Syrian seas, The 
secret of its preparation is now lost, though the color would 
probably be a deep purplish red. But the same word is ap- 
plied to the dye obtained from the cochineal insect, which is 
still cultivated in Syria for the sake of the dye procured from 
the dried body of the female insect,—the name of which in 
Arabic is kirmiz, or kermez, from which our word “ crimson ” 
is dérived. As is well known, cochineal is of a rich crimson 
color, and thereiore it is probable that the scarlet or purple 
of the ancients was really what we term crimson. 
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BY THE REV. WILLIAM EWING. 


“ PrLATE THEREFORE ScourGED Him.”—The scourging of 
prisoners accused of misdemeanors, to force them to confess, 
prevails still, The value of confessions so extorted would 
not, one would think, be great. Yet the torture not seldom 
elicits the information wanted. Mr. C. M. Doughty tells of a 
case he witnessed, when traveling southward with the great 
Haj pilgrimage from Damascus. A servant, an aged man, 
was accused of stealing some forty pounds sterling from his 
Persian master. Called before an extemporized court, he was 
at once put to the torture, He was laid prone; men held his 
legs ; some kneeled on his shoulders, and kneaded him with- 
out pity. Strokes, administered with a tough plant, resounded 
through the camp, mingled with the screams and groans of 
the struggling wretch. Four strong men exhausted them- 
selves, and a fifth was handling the plant with fresh vigor, 
ere the culprit confessed; then he was borne forth, amid the 
curses of the company, to show the spot where he had buried 
the treasure. The accused was in this case guilty ; but, inno- 
cent or guilty, he upon whom suspicion lights will be treated 
in the same way. 

“Tou art Nor Casar’s Frrenp.”—Pilate, knowing 
Christ to be innocent, but trembling for his office and his life, 
dare not face the consequences of such an accusation being 
brought against him. At this hour in Palestine we have 
similar conditions. The magistrate’s tenure of office is most 
insecure, depending wholly on the favor or caprice of higher 





authorities, Justice, one may say, is an accident, Oppres 


in underground Jerusalem, discovered, not far from the Bab- | 


sion is constantly done to the poor and defenseless to sedhre 
the good-will of powerful men, whose influence might tell 
against the officer with his superiors. Literary or mutual 
improvement societies among young men are suppressed, not 
because the particular magistrates concerned think them dan- 
gerous, The reason is that their enemies—and what public 
man in these lands has not more enemies than friends ?—are 
certain to accuse them, if they do not suppress the societies, 
of favoring combinations for political purposes among the 
restless spirits of the country. 


Tiberias, Palestine. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





THE TWO JUDGMENT-DAYS. 





WE HAVE ME HAS 
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| YE SHALL SEE THE SON OF MAN. 





WHAT IS CHRIST TO YOU? 





1. BEHOLD, THE MAN! 


“ No fault in him,” 


2. THE SON OF GOD. 


“T and the Father are one.” 


8. BEHOLD, YOUR KING! 


* Your Lord and Master.” 











HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


* Alas! and did my Saviour bleed.” 

* Hail, thou once despised Jesus.” 

“T will sing of my Redeemer.”’ 

* Let us sing of the love of the Lord.” 
“ Oh for a thousand tongues to sing.” 
“ Our Lord is now rejected.” 

“ Saviour, thy dying love.” 

“O sacred Head, now wounded,” 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY PROFESSOR AMOS R. WELLS. 
_ FOR THE TEACHER. 

For review, the superintendent’s questions of last week 
may be used. 

1. Pruatz.—From Caiaphas, where did the Jews take 
Christ? (John 18:28; Luke 23:1.) Why to Pilate? How 
did they change the accusation? (Luke 23:2; John 18: 
29-32.) What was Christ’s defense against this charge? 
(John 18 : 33-37.) With what effect on Pilate? (John 18: 
38.) To whom did Pilate then send Christ, and why? (Luke 
23 : 5-7,12.) With what result? (Luke 23: 8-11.) How, 
for the third time, did Pilate try to save Christ? (Luke 23 : 
13-16.) What was his fourth attempt? (Matt. 27 : 15-18; 
Luke 23: 17-19.) What happened here to increase Pilate’s 
fear of condemning Christ? (Matt. 27:19.) What was the, 
people’s decision? (Luke 23 : 20-23.) 

2. Tue Scoureine (v. 1).—With what merciful motive 
may Pilate have ordered the scourging? (Luke 23: 16.) 
What do you think of the principle of doing a less wrong to 
avoid a greater? What kind of whip was used? What 
prophecy was thus fulfilled? (Isa. 53: 5.) How are we 
healed by Christ’s stripes ? 

3. Tue Mockery (vs. 2, 3).—Where did this mockery 
take place? (Mark 15:16.) What kind of “thorn” was 
used? Where did they get their “scarlet” (Matt. 27 : 28) 
robe? What other tokens of mock royalty were given him? 
(Matt. 27 : 29.) What other insults were given? (Matt. 27: 
30.) What prophecy is here illustrated ? (Isa.53:3.) Why 
was it best for the world that such indignities should be heaped 
on its Redeemer? (1 Pet. 2 : 19-23.) 

4, BenoLD THE Man (vs. 4-6).—Why did the Jews remain 
outside? (John 18:28.) Do unbelievers in Christianity agree 
with Pilate (v. 4), or not? At what moment only of Christ’s - 
life can we “behold the man” more clearly than at this in- 
stant? What divine characteristics might the Jews have 
beheld, with seeing eyes? What things still keep men from 
beholding Christ as he is? What kind of lives still ery, 
“Crucify him”? Why was Pilate’s reply no permission, but 
a threat ? 

5. Tue Son or Gop (vs. 7-11).—What was the Jewish law 
concerning blasphemy? (Lev. 24: 16.) When did Christ 
formally claim to be the Son of God? (Luke 22: 70, 71.) 
Why should Pilate have been “afraid” before, as much as 
then? Why was Christ silent at Pilate’s question? (Isa, 


53:7.) In what spirit alone can we ask Christ, “ Whence 
art thou?” and get a satisfying answer? (John 7 ; 17.) 





When is it best for Christians to answer the railings of un- 
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believers? When had “ power” been refused Christ's ene- 
mies? (John 7; 30; Luke 4: 29, 30; 22: 53.) What is the 
source of all power? (Rom. 13: 1.) Why does not this 
furnish an excuse for Pilate? Wherein was the Jews’ sin 
greater than his? 

6. Cmsar’s Frrenps (vs. 12-15).—What was the trouble 
with all of Pilate’s “ seeking to release him”? (Heb. 12: 4.) 
What is wrong in being “ Ceesar’s friends”? (Matt. 22: 21.) 
What is Christ's word for our Cesars? (Matt. 6: 24.) What 
sort of place was this“ Pavement”? When was the prepara- 
tion day? What time was the sixth hour? How did the 
Jews, in acknowledging Cesar, deny their own messianic 
hopes? (Gen. 49:10.) What are some of the tyrannies to 
which men submit, rather than be ruled by Christ? 

7. Tue Senrence (v. 16).—How did Pilate strive to clear 
himself of responsibility for the crime? (Matt. 27 : 24, 25.) 
What disasters befell the Jews within a few years after they 
took Christ's blood on them? What information concerning 
Barabbas does John omit? (Matt. 27 : 26.) What concerning 
Christ's garments? (Matt. 27 : 31.) Who “took Jesus”? 
(John 19: 23.) What chief lesson do you learn from the 
conduct of Pilate in this scene? of Christ ? of the Jews? 


FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 


1. Who finally had to decide concerning Christ’s death? 
2. What opinion of Christ did Pilate form? 3, What reasons 
did the people give why Christ should be killed? 4. What 
kept Pilate.from doing what he knew to be right? 5, Dur- 
ing his trial, what things did Christ suffer from the soldiers? 
6. From the Jews? 7. From Pilate? 8. Why did he suffer 
all these things? (golden text.) 9. What do we owe him in 
return ? 


Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 





SOCIOLOGICAL NOTES. 


Every great historic people has its distinct vocation. It is 
called of God to do some work for mankind which is indis- 
pensible to the progress of the race. The vocation of the 
Hebrews lay in their being chosen as the channel .of divine 
revelation. To them were “committed the oracles of God.” 
That of Greece lay in the field of art and beauty. That of 
Rome was the vocation to develop the principles of law and 
justice, and to apply these in government. From Rome we 
inherit the most important principles of jurisprudence and 
the greatest of our legal institutions. 

Tt is this that makes the arraignment of our Lord before 
the judgment-seat of the official representative of Roman law 
a matter of historic interest. The Roman pretorium was 
called of God to present the highest example of fearless and 
impartial justice, and of protection to the oppressed of every 
land in which it was located. When Christ was brought 
before it, it was on its trial, not he. Pilate, after all is said 
of his personal character, must be taken as the type of the 
provincia] administrator, who was at once civil judge and 
military commander. He was what the corrupt imperial 
system would be likely to make of the average man,—inso- 
lent toward his inferiors, timidly submissive to his superiors, 
reckless of justice where his own standing or convenience was 
at issue. The awful prominence given to the procurator of 
Palestine by the creed of Christendom, “suffered under Pon- 
tius Pilate,’ commemorates the one Roman ruler who is 
known distinctly to all, gentle and simple, of the civilized 
world. But in truth he stands for the whole class to which 
he belongs. The subsequent treatment of our Lord’s people 
by these same judges shows that Pilate was no isolated in- 
stance of the unfaithfulness to duty which made him infamous. 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


There is a sense in which Jesus Christ is always on trial 
before the world’s rulers and the people of the world. There 
is another sense in which Jesus Christ was never, nor ever 
can be, on trial before the people or the rulers of the world. 

Jesus Christ came into this -world as God’s representative 
and manifestation. Those who truly love God will be sure 
to love Jesus Christ if they see him as he is. But, as he him- 
self pointed out, no man to whom God is unattractive will be 
attracted by the Son of God. The real question always at 
issue is, not as to the truth and the worth of Jesus Christ, but 
it is as to the readiness of those to whom Jesus Christ comes 
to accept the truth and to recognize worth. So it comes to 

” pass that, in exercising their choice as to the acceptance or 
rejection of Jesus Christ, men are themselves judged while 
assuming to judge. 

Pilate was really before Jesus when Jesus was before 
Pilate. The Jewish rulers condemned themselves when they 
condemned Jesus. Whoever rejects Jesus, at the present 
time, proves himself to be unworthy of acceptance as a lover 
of God and of the truth concerning God. 

Pilate made a fearful mistake in refusing to believe in 
Jesus, when the opportanity was given him. No greater mis- 
take could be made, by any person living, than the mistake of 
Pilate in this refusal. Pilate thought it would be safer for 
himself personally to reject Jesus than to accept him; but 
there was no one on earth at that time—not even Cesar— 


who could have done as much for Pilate as Jesus could have 
done. The lesson of Pilate’s bl@der ought to come home to 
every soul which now has the opportunity of er ina 
similar crisis. 


ADDED POINTS. 


Right-doing does not always keep one from being a sufferer 
through wrong-doers. One may be scourged or mocked by 
the evil-minded or the thoughtless because of his very noble- 
ness. 

If we are really freé from misdoing, no misdoing can be 
proved against us, even by our enemies. , 

No one of us can be harmed by our bitterest enemies with- 
out God’s consent. And God will never consent to our harm- 
ing except so far as it is best for us and for his ogse. What 
a feeling of safety this should give us! 

Pilate thought that his refusing to condemn Jesus might 
cost him his place and his life. If we had to make a similar 
choice, should.we be ready to accept all risks and all sacrifices 
for Jesus? 

It is never good policy to choose anything above Christ. 
It would never be right to make such a choice, even though 
it seemed politic. 

We were not present to clamor for the erucifixion of Jesus. 
But what is our attitude with reference to him, in the clearer 
light that we have beyond all that was given to those who 
then cried out against him? 








WAYS OF WORKING. 


—_— ~~ 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL ORDERS OF SERVICE. 


Well-tested orders of service for Sunday-schools are 
always in demand, because a live school recognizes the 
value of variety in its responsive readings and other 
parts of the opening and closing exercises. A Presby- 
terian school in Philadelphia has eight different orders 
of service, which are taken usually in rotation, although 
there are often reasons why, on a particular Sunday, the 
superintendent should prefer to use some one above the 
others. From the two given herewith it will be observed 
what a wide difference there is among them. 

2.30. First tap of bell, Preparation. Selection of library 
books. Entries in class books. 

2.40. Second tap of bell. Silent prayer, followed by the 
Lord’s Prayer, in concert or chanted, 

Venite (standing). 

O come, let us sing unto the Lord: let us heartily rejoice, in 
the strength of our salvation. Let us come before his presence 
with thanksgiving; and show ourselves glad in him with 
psalms. For the Lord is a great God; and a great King above 
all gods. In his hands are all the corners of the earth: and the 
strength of the hills is his also. The sea is his, and he made it: 
and his hands prepared the dry land. O come, let us worship 
and fall down, and kneel before the Lord our Maker, For he 
is the Lord our God; and we are the people of his pasture, and 
the sheep of his hand. O worship the Lord in the beauty of 
holiness; let the whole earth stand in awe of him. For he 
cometh, for he cometh to judge the earth; and with righteous- 
ness to judge the world, and the people with his truth. Gloria 
Patri. 

Superintendent : 

Seek ye the Lord while he may be found, call ye upon him 
while he is near: let the wicked forsake his way, and the un- 
righteous man his thoughts, 

School : 

And let him return unto the Lord, and he will have mercy 
upon him, and to our God, for he will abundantly penton. 
Superintendent : 


before the high God? Shall I come before him with burnt 
offerings? Will the Lord be pleased with thousands of rams 
and with ten thousands of rivers of oil ? 

The sacrifices of God are a broken spirit : a broken and a con- 
trite heart, O God, thou wilt not despise. 
Superintendent : 

Give unto the Lord the glory due unto his name: 
the Lord in the beauty of holiness. 

School : 

Let the people praise thee, O God: let all the people praise 
thee. 
Superintendent : 

O Lord, open thou my lips, and my mouth shall shew forth 
thy praise. 

School : 

Let us lift up our hearts unto God in the heavens. 

‘Let us come unto the throne of grace, that we may obtain 
mercy. 

Prayer. 

Singing selected hymn. / 

Reading Scripture lesson for the day. 

Singing selected hymn, 


7érship 





Announcements. 


Wherewith shall I come before the Lord, and bow myself 





Study of the lesson. 
(A warning bell will be sounded five minutes before the close 
of the lesson study.) 

Singing selected hymn (standing). 

Report of secretary. 

Questions and review from the desk. 

Distribution of books and papers. 

Closing service (school will rise) : 

I believe in God, the Father Almighty, Maker of heaven afid 
earth: and in Jesus Christ, his only Son, our Lord; Who was 
conceived by the Holy Ghost; born of the Virgin Mary; suf- 
fered under Pontius Pilate; was crucified, dead, and buried; 
He descended into hell; the third day, he rose from the dead ; 
He ascended into heaven, and sitteth at the right hand of God, 
the Father Almighty ; from thence he shall come to judge the 
quick and the dead; I believe in the Holy Ghost; the holy 
catholic church ; the communion of saints; the forgiveness of 
sins; the resurrection of the body; and the life everlasting, 
Amen. 

Hymn: “Thy Will be Done.” 

Benediction, or closing prayer. 


2.30. First tap of bell. Preparation. Selection of library 
books, Entries in class-books. 

2.40. Second tap of bell. Silence. Silent prayer, followed 
by the Lord’s Prayer, in concert or chanted. 

(The school will rise.) 

Superintendent : 

Bless the Lord, O my soul : 
School : 

And all that is within me, bless his holy name. 
Superintendent : 

Bless the Lord, O my soul, and forget not all his benefits. 
School : 

Who forgiveth all thine iniquities ; 

Superintendent : 

Who healeth all thy diseases ; 
School : 

Who redeemeth thy life from destruction ; 

Superintendent : 

Who crowneth thee with loving-kindness and tender meneies; 
School : . 

Who satisfieth thy mouth with good things ; 
is renewed like the eagle’s. 

Have mercy upon me, O God, according to thy loving-kind- 
ness; according to the multitude of thy toner mercies, blot out 
my transgressions, 
School : 


Wash me thoroughly trom mine iniquity, and cleanse me 
from my sin. 


— 


so that thy youth 


Superintendent : 

For I acknowledge my _ transgressions; 
before me, 
School : 

Hide thy face from my sins, and blot out all mine iniquities, 
Superintendent : 

Create in me a clean heart, O God, and renew a right spirit 
within me. 
School : 

Cast me not away trom thy presence ; 
spirit from me. 
Superintendent : 

O Lord, open thou my lips, and my mouth shall shew forth 
thy praise. 

Singing : 

Safely through another week, 
God has brought us on our way ; 
Let us now a blessing seek, 
Waiting in his courts to-day. 
« Day ofall the week the best, 
Emblem of eternal rest. 


and my sin is ever 


and take not thy holy 


Here we come thy name to praise, 
Let us fee) thy presence near ; 
May thy glory meet our eyes, 
While we in thy house appear. 
Here afford us, Lord, a taste 
Of our everlasting feast, 
(The school will be seated.) 
Superintendent : 

For God so loved the world that he gave his only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but 
have everlasting life. 

School : 

He that spared not his own Son, but delivered him up for us 
all, how shall he not with him also freely give us all things ? 
Boys : , 

Wherefore God also hath highly exalted him, and gtven him 
a name which is above every name. 

Girls: 

That at the name of Jesus every kre@-should bow, of things 
in heaven, and things in earth, and things under the earth. 
Teachers : 

Neither is there salvation in any other; for there is none 
other name under heaven given among men whereby we must 





be saved. : 
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Reading Scripture-lesson for the day, except on the first Sab- 
bath of the month, when the Ten Commandments will be read: 

Prayer. : 

Announcements, 

Singing selected hymn (standing). 

Study of the lesson (thirty-five minutes). 

(A warning bell will be sounded five minutes before the close 
of the lesson study.) 

Singing selected hymn (standing). 

Report of secretary. 

Questions and review from the desk. 

Distribution of books and papers. 

Closing service.’ (The school will rise.) 
Superintendent : 

Be ye doers of the word, and not hearers only, deceiving your 
own selves. 
School : 

The fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gen- 


tleness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance ; against such 
there is no law. 


Superintendent : 

Take unto you the whole armor of God, that ye may be able 
to withstand in the evil day, and having done all to stand. 
School : ’ 

Stand, therefore, having your loins girt about with truth, and 
having on the breast-plate of righteousness, , 
Superintendent : 

And your feet shod with the preparation of the gospel of 
School : 

Above all, taking the shield of faith, wherewith ye shall be 
able to quench all the fiery darts of the wicked. 

Superintendent : : 

And take the helmet of salvation and the went of the Spirit, 
which is the word of God. 
All : 

Grace be with all them that love our Lord Soaks Christ in 
sincerity. Amen, 

Singing : 

Saviour, again to thy dear name we raise, 

With one accord, our parting hymn of praise ; 

We stand to bless thee ere our worship cease ; 

Then, humbly bowing, wait thy word of peace. 
Benediction. 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


Oo 


PHASES OF HOLIDAY ART* 


When one glances backward a couple of decades, and 
considers the average character of the holida} publica- 
tions of twenty years ago, many changes are apparent, 
some for the better and some for the worse, The work 
of American engravers on wood has greatly improved, 
and our printers have kept pace with the masters of the 
burin, whose success depends so largely upon a proper 
manipulation of their pictures upon the press, as regards 
ink, impression, and paper. But photographic repro- 
duction-processes of divers kinds—heliotypes, Albert- 
types, Rockwood-types, Ives-process cuts, Forbes-process 
pictures, photogravures, heliogravures, etc.—have so 
multiplied that all but the most ambitious work has been 
taken from the woodcut makers; while, with all the 
excellence of many of the new pictures, there has not 
always been a clear idea of the best adaptation of means 
to ends. Of late, too, there has been a return to various 
lithographic methods. Lithography, now for the most 
part despised as regards any claim it may make to be a 
serious and dignified form of popular art, has been newly 
and more frequently applied to all sorts of colored books, 
calendars, pads, and cards, ribbon-tied and other. The 
daily calendars, with quotations, have included authors 
all the way from Shakespeare to Mrs. Whitney; while 
lithographic or water-color illustrators have vied with 


* Elizabethan Songs ‘in Honour of Love and Beautie.’’ Collected 
and illustrated by und H. Garrett. With an Introduction by 
mag 3 Lang, 10x79 inches, cloth. Boston: Little, Brown, & Co, 


Snow-Bound : A Winter Idyl, By John G. Whittier. Illustrated 
uF oreo H. Garrett. 75 inches, cloth. Boston: Houghton, 
Price, $1.50. F 
2 he oh Shay, with its com ion poems: How the Old 

a T he Broomstick. Train. By Oliver Wendell 
| Tilustrated by foward Pyle. OSES incl —— leather, pp. 


79. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & 
The Last Daysof Pompeii. B Lytton. ~ roe by photo- 
vures from S beeers hs of ) hen ii. 2yols. 9x7 inches, Moth. 
Ecgton : Bstes and Laurlat. Price, $6.00. 
The Lady of the Lake. io = Walter Scott. (Stirling semen.) 
P hotogravures. 9x7 inches, cloth. Boston : Estesan 
The Lily of the Arno; or, Florence Past and Present. By Vir- 
W. Jobnson. Titustrated bi ay or? hee 9X7 inches, Toth. 
m: Estes and Lauriat. ce, $3. 
The Stream of Pleasure. By Joseph Pennell. 86 inches, cloth. 
London and New York : Macmillan and Company. 
Pietures from Shelley. Drawn by E. C. Dell; 
London 


wed by J.D. 
guages, nebes, hes, cloth. Te: Macwilina 


and New York 


Avon : i by A. T. ; ilustra- 
aye Pre a nt Ot 


each other in producing divers oddities for children or 
adults, in the shape of boats, chdcolate-candies, and 
what-not. The gaudy wall-paper-covered juvenile books 
of 1880 have mostly been abandoned; but the array of 
colors and minor clevernesses, on the cheaper holiday 
counters, is still sufficiently polychromatic. 

A better development has been the increase in the 
number of efthings,—framed, matted, included in port- 
folios, or inserted between the covets of volumes. Photo- 
gravures, too, have directly reproduced paintings and 
drawings at a cost far below that of engraving on steel 
or wood; and though the ancient and honorable art of 
steel-engraving seems almost antiquated, there is a great 
compensating advantage in the absolute honesty of direct 
transfer in the phdtogravure or other photographic 
reproduction, in which there can be little or no tinker- 
ing of the artist’s idea at the hand of his interpreter. 
Etchings and photogravures, though more¢lowly printed, 
and therefore more costly than woodcuts or other pic- 
tures produced by means of the ordinary. printing-press, 
have been so popularized that the smaller sizes have been 
marketed quite inexpensively, to the manifest advantage 
of the general public. Photogravures and etchings have 
also been advantageously used in illustrating devotional 
manuals or poetic readings of unquestionable merit, 
which would have been issued a few years ago, had they 
then been published, with the accompaniment of very 
weak and decidedly superfluous pictures by modern 
book-illustrators of small ability. Masterpieces of reli- 
gious or heroic painting, old or new, when copied by 
direct photography, are excellently suited for use in 
illustrating standard religious or secular prose and verse. 
Of late, to be sure, all sorts of fantastic bindings have 
been thrust upon the market; but, on the whole, there 
has been an improvement in this class of gift-books. 

Another phase of holiday art is the custom of employ- 
ing the same designers, year after year, for new volumes 
issued by the publishing-houses who have these artists 
in their employ. It often happens that one illustrator 
is represented by half a dozen books in a single season, 
the books, perhaps, issued by different houses. Mr, 
Edmund H. Garrett is just now the most fertile of these 
regular book-illustrators; but every season also brings 
something by Frank M. Gregory, George Wharton Ed- 
wards, Louis K. Harlow, W. Goodrich Beal, Howard 
Pyle,and W. Hamilton Gibson. Mr. Gregory’s specialty 
is dainty little cuts at the side of the page; he was less 
successful in his ambitious edition of The Rivals, a few 
years ago. Mr. Garrett devotes himself largely to idyllic 
scenery, Mr. Harlow to more realistic landscape, Mr. 
Beal to etchings of actual scenes, and Mr. Edwards to 
old-fashioned folk. Mr. Gibson and Mr. Pyle are writers 
as well as designers, and, like W. J. Linton, cleverly 
express their ideas by the aid of both pen and pencil. 
Mr. Gibson is an inveterate mannerist, but his soft por- 
trayals of scenery, flowers, and birds have a pleasing 
quality distinctly theirown. Mr. Pyle is clearly a clever 
man; and though his work is of irregular merit, he some- 
times, as in his Robin Hood book of 1883, produces a 
treasure which bibliographers may well hoard in the 
original edition. 

Mr. Garrett’s most ambitious book of the present sea- 
son—the most ambitious, indeed, which he has yet pre- 
sented—is Elizabethan Songs in Honour of Love and 
Beautie, which he has both collected and illustrated, 
The Elizabethan song-books are an inexhaustible treasury 
of “dainty devices ;” and these pages present agreeable 
extracts from Beaumont and Fletcher, Waller, Suckling, 
Sidney, Herrick, Ben Jonson, Marlowe, Shakespeare, 
Lovelace, Carew, Cowley, and the newly revived 
Thomas Campion. The singing tone, the exquisite if 
artificial conceits, and the perennial pleasurableness of 
those of the Elizabethan lyrics that are not coarse, are 
well known; and Mr. Garrett has naturally omitted the 
objectionable and chosen the good. The typography is 
excellent and the head- and tail- pieces enjoyable; but 
the figure-drawings which form the .principal illustra- 
tions cannot be called highly successful. Like Mr. Ed- 
wards in his Sir Philip Sidney book of last year, the 
artist has attempted something beyond the powers of 
any save a really original and strong designer. 

The same artist’s less expensive and much more un- 
ambitious Snow-Bound, issued uniform with his Sir 
Launfal of last year, is really a better achievement. In 
the Sir Launfal he pleasantly interpreted Lowell’s mid- 
summer idyllic landscape; here he shows us Whittier’s 
New England winter. Good artistic results are so easily 
attained in snow-effects that one wonders that artists use 
them so infrequently. A whitened plain, some half- 
buried fences, a church-spire or a few barren trees against 





a twilight sky,—little more is needed if the drawing be 





careful, The figure-pieces and portraits in this book are: 
less successful than the landscapes. The red-and-black 
text and the binding are commendable. 

Uniform in price, but bound in leather, is Mr. Howard 
Pyle’s edition of Dr. Holmes’s The One-Hoss Shay, to- 
gether with How the Old Horse Won the Bet and The 
Broomstick Train. Mr, Pyle has an alert apprehension 
of the colonia) spirit; and his figures, carriages, horses, 
meeting-houses, etc., are true to life, and excellently 
combine sincerity and a due amount of caricature. The 
Broomstick Train pictures are decidedly inferior to those 
accompanying the two other pieces, but they are at least 
harmless, Book illustration demands that the delineator 
catch the idea of the writer; and certainly Mr. Pyle 
seems so to have done in these mildly amusing pages. 
At least, there is no sense of “ misfit.” 

One of the most commendable developments of recent 
years, in our holiday art, has been the growing custom of 
issuing standard works with numerous photogravure 
illustrations of scenery, statuary, paintings, etc., related 
to the text. As was here said last year, Tauchnitz 
editions of noted novels having a strong local color have 
for years been purchasable on the Continent, extra- 
illustrated by photographs; and some of our publishers, 
taking a hint therefrom, have similarly issued standard 
works in prose and verse, merely substituting flat photo- 
gravures for the mounted photographs which have some- 
times given the Tauchnitz books such a podgy and bulky 
look. The purchaser or recipient of such a volume geta 
solid literature instead of ephemeral, complete works in- 
stead of selections, and actual and strongly suggestive 


superfluous pencilings by some third-rate designer, Thus, 
in preceding seasons, the book-counters have proffered 
such editions of George Eliot’s Romola and Hawthorne’s 
The Marble Faun and Our Old Home. This year come 
Bulwer’s The Last Days of Pompeii and Rienzi, Byron’s 
Childe Harold, Scott’s Lady of the Lake, Irving’s Al- 
hambra, and even Prescott’s Conquest of Mexico and 
Ferdinand and Isabella. The same method of publica- 
tion has been applied to such newer books as William 
Winter’s Shakespeare’s England, in which the utility of 
photographic pictures is obvious. Without undertaking 
to review in detail books differing little in plan, typogra- 
phy, or artistic merit, it should be said that, as last year 
in the rival Romolas, most of the photogravures of 
scenery or statues are very good, and most of those 
reproducing engraved pictures are very bad indeed, The 
hardness of contrast between light and dark, which is 
the chief demerit of the photograyure, is positively 
ruinous in the latter case, and the reproductions are 
really less satisfactory than those given by the once popu- 
lar, but now mostly discarded, “‘ heliotype engravings.” 

Miss Virginia W. Johnson, author of some bright 
novels, is the writer of The Lily of the Arno; or, Flor- 
ence Past and Present, illustrated, like the books just 
named, by photogravures from photographs, and differ- 
ing from them in that it is published at a lower price. 

An American artist, who, like W. W. Story, Edwin A, 
Abbey, Thomas Ball, Henry Bacon, John 8. Sargent, 
and others, has for some time lived abroad, is Mr. Joseph 
Pennell. His picture-book for the present year is much, 
less elaborate and costly than his huge Pen-Drawing 
volume, but it is rather pretty and enjoyable. The title 
is The Stream of Pleasure, and the stream is the Thames, 
The larger pictures, printed on separate leaves, are pho- 
tographie process-reproductions of the artist’s drawings, 
and are much better than the rather shabby little sketches 
in thetext. | 

The Macmillans’ elaborate yolume of Pictures from 
Shelley, by E. C. Dell, engraved by J. D. Cooper, is 
chiefly notable as showing the manifest inferiority of the 
best English wood-engravers and woodcut printers to 
those of the United States. The English I)lustrated 
Magazine, as compared with Harper’s Magazine and The 
Century, shows this every month ; but these large pages, 
notwithstanding their somewhat dainty and pleasing 
cloud-effects, make the difference even more manifest. 
Delicacy, as here displayed, is mistiness and weakness; 
while the delicacy of our own illustrators is oftentimes 
a chief element of strength. 

The best example which the present season affords of 
sound and honest woodcut work is given in Mr. Alfred 
Parsons’s pictures accompanying Mr. A. T. Quiller- 
Couch’s notes on The Warwickshire Avon. It should 
rather be said, however, that Mr. Quiller-Couch accom- 
panies Mr. Parsons; for the pictures are the more im- 
portant part of the combination,—as readers of Harper's 
Magazine, in which both have appeared during the 
| ee year, remember very well. Mr. Parsons is a 

painstaking draughtsman, with an excellent apprecia- 





views in place of imagined and sometimes decidedly: 
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tion of the heart of a landscape, and a 
wise idea of the best means to transfer its 
effects to the wood-block. 





BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 
157,500 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rateis$1,25 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisemént running a year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take @ certain uniform qmount 
of space (not leas than three inches) in euch is- 
sue for a year, or a uniform amount of space, 
weekly, for a shorter period, the whole to amownt 
to not less than one thousand dollurs, may have 
such a position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, so far as it will not conflict with 
earlier contracls with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher's idea of the general make-up of 
the advertising pages. All udvertising, however, 
conditioned onanauppearanceupon the last page, 
will be charged an advance of twenty per cent 
upon the regular rates, 








Brown’s Bronchial Troches contain ingre- 
dients which act specially on the organs of 
the voice. They have an extraordinary 
efficacy in all affections of the throat, caused 
by cold or over-exertion of the voice. They 
are recommended to singers and public speak- 
ers, and all who, at any time, have a cough 
or trouble with the throat or lungs. “TI rec- 
ommend their use to public speakers.” —Rev. 
BE. H. Chapin. “ Pre-eminently the best.”— 
Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. Sold only in 
boxes, 

SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Van Houten’s Cocoa, —Thestandard ofthe world. 





AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY'S 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


Matied, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


BRIGHTER THAN THE SUN. A Life of 
Christ. By J. R. Macduff, D.D. 444 pp. 8vo. Cloth, 
$1.50. Exceedingly clear; his picturesque deseri 
tions have a rare attraction for both young and ola. 


MISTORICAL EVIDENCES of the Old Tes- 
tament. By Chambers, Chamberlain, Blaikie, 
Conder, Sayce, and Cairns, 319 pp. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00, 

“ Ata time when one encounters so much that 
tends to disturb old-time faith in the reliability of in- 
pire meviptare, a k like this is most welcome.’’— 


HISTORICAL EVIDENCES of the New Tesn- 
tament. By Maclear, Meyer, Bruce, Les Islets, 
and Stoughton. 323 pp. 12mo0. Cloth, $1.00, 

“The Tract Society is keeping-well up to its high 
standard in sending out such timely and useful vol- 
umes as these.’’—Golden Rule. 


GOLDEN THOUGHTS IN PEN AND PEN- 
CI. An elegant wey: , In artistic binding, half 
white cloth, full gilt. 80 pp. 4to. $1.00. Contains 
many beautiful engravings, illustrating gems of 
thought from Emerson, Longfellow, Browning, Ten- 
nyson, etc. 

Agnes Giberne’s Scientific Series. 

THE WORLD'S FOUNDATIONS, 334 pp. 

SUN, MOON, AND STARS, 315 pp. 
AMONG THE STARS. 311 pp. 
THE OCEAN OF AIR, 295 pp. 
FATHER ALDUR, 376 pp. 

Five beautifully illustrated 12mo volumes. Each, 
$1.25; the set in a box, $4.00, 

“ Miss Giberne is both a skilled story-writer and a 
writer of accurate books of popular science, and in 
these bright books she combines both characters.” — 
The Sunday School Thnes. 

SUNNY HOURS. By Mrs. M.D. Brine. A hand- 
some 4to yolume, profusely Illustrated. 254 pp. $1.00. 

DAPHNE DALLAS. By Elmer Lynde. Twelve 
illustrations. 268 pp. 1I2mo. «Cloth, $1.00. 

THE SWALLOW STORIES. Twelve ismo 
volumes in a box. Large type and new illustra- 
tions. $3.00.. 

APPLES OF GOLD for 1891. Four colored pic- 
tures and two bundred other illustrations. Quarto. 
3 cents, 

THE FAMILY CHRISTIAN ALMANAC for 
1892. 10 cents; $1.00 per dozen ; $7.00 per hundred. 


American Tract Society, 


150 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 
And 34 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK. 
Boston, 44 Bromfield St. Phila., 1512 Chestnut St. 
Rochester, 93 State St. Chicago, 122 Wabash Ave. 
Cincingati, 176 Elm St. San Francisco,7%5 MarketSt. 


Literal Translation of the Bible. 


The literal and tdiomatic lish translation of the 
Bible, by Roperr Youre, LL.D., author of the creat 
“ Analytical Concordance to the Bible,” differs fiom 
all other versions, and is an important translation. 
Many ‘nfidel arguments are at once answered, simply 
by the correct pondering of the Hebrew phrases. be 
favo, cloth, Price, $4.00; postage free. FUNK & 
WAGNALIEIA, Pubs., 18 and 2 Astor Piace, N. Y. 


Just Published. 


LICHT O’ LOVE. 
By CLARA DAR@AN MACLEAN. Illustrated with photo- 
gravures. 1 vol., 12mo, ¢ Rox., $1.25. Paper, 75c. 
An American novel of striking and unusual inter- 
p<) the scenes laid in Charleston in ante bellum days, 
fal of brilliant local color, and abounding in dramatic 
ua 


WORTHINGTON CO., 747 Broadway, N. ¥. 











EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE'S 
Thin white paper TEACHER'S BIBLES 
contains 300 of* Aids.” Minion 
type edition, boundin Alsatian levan/, is the 
Beat book at the price, $5, on the market. 
RB. &J.B. YOUNG €060., Coorrr Uxtos. N.Y. 





Q*x> for a new catalogue of books suitable for 
Sunday-schoo! libraries, with net prices ranging 





* will be short stories b 





from 25 to 30 per cent les< than blishers” 
NIMS & KNIGHT, Troy, New York.” 


HE CENTURY CO., of New York, publish the -two great illustrated magazines,, 


THE CENTURY and ST, NICHOLAS. THE CENTURY is for older readers, 

ST. NICHOLAS is for children. Each is the acknowledged bead of all periodicals of 
its class in the world, in circulation, in fame, and in ability. More than three million 

~ copies are circulated during the year. Few cultivated bomes are now without them. 


JHE CENTURY IN 1892 


Four Serial Novels. 


‘* The Naulahka,” a story of 
America and India, written by 
Rudyard Kipling in collaboration 
| with a young American author, 
Wolcott Balestier; ‘‘The Chosen 
Valley,” a novel of the Great 
West, by Mary Hallock Foote; 
a novel of New York life by the 
author of “‘ The Anglomaniacs” ; 
and ‘‘Characteristics,” a remark- 
able story by Dr. Weir Mitchell. 


Thomas Bailey Aldrich 


Will furnish a group of stories complete in single num- 
bers; Frank R. Stockton and many other well-known writ- 
ers will contribute short stories. 


The Life of Columbus 


Written especially for THE CENTURY by the famous 
Spanish statesman and author, Emilio Castelar, from 
new historical material, and richly illustrated. 


The World’s Fair at Chicago 


Will be described in a series of views of the architectural 
features, printed by arrangement with the managers of 
the Fair, and accompanied with interesting letterpress. 


The American Indian. 


Much has been printed on the Indian question from the 
white man’s standpoint. In a series of illustrated articles 
the Indian’s side will be presented — how he lives and 
thinks, his home life, his music, etc. 





A Magnificently Illustrated Christmas Number. 


Tue Century is always issued on the first day of the month, and si numbers may be bought every- 
where (price 35 cents), or yearly subscriptions ( ete $4.00) will be taken by booksellers, postmasters dnd the 
publishers, The Century Co., 33 East 17th St., New York. Remit by post-office or express order, check, draft, 


or in registered letter. Begin subscriptions with November, 1891, the n 


WILL CONTAIN: 


American Art. 


Examples of the best work of American contemporary 
painters will be shown, and Cole’s famous series of wood- 
engravings, made directly from the Old Italian Masters, 
will be continued. 


The American Farmer and the 


Government. , 

In view of the great interest touching the subject of 
what the Government should do for the farmer, THE 
CENTURY will print a number of important articles by 
leading writers on this subject. 


American Sketches by Edgar W. Nye. 


The well-known humorist 
Edgar W. Nye (“ Bill Nye”) 
will contribute a series of en- 
tertaining “‘ Autobiographies,” 
describing his experiences in 
different parts of America and 
in various capacities. 


Other Important 
Articles 


Include a series by the distinguished 
American y nteeee's ne Sted- 
man, on Poetry; wi gleston on 
American 5S; h; interesting illustrated 
papers on “‘The Jews in New York,” 
their family life, ‘customs, etc., with 
other pai on New York life; articles 
on the Government of Cities; articles by 
famous French musicians (Gounod and 
others) on their life and work; papers 
by the well-known war correspondent 
— Forbes, etc.,etc. December 
w 





which opens the new volume. ow 





ST. NICHOLAS FOR YOUNG FOLKS. 


The nineteenth volume of this unique pages for young folks begins with the number for November, 1891. 
ge 


From the first issue Mrs. Mary Mapes 


has been the editor, and the pens of the greatest writers of the 


English world, and ag) ev com of the most famous illustrators, have been at its service. Tennyson, Longfel- 
u 


low, ~ ee Thomas 
| 


ghes, Whittier, Bret Harte, Bayard Taylor, Mrs. Burnett, Miss Alcott, Donald G. 


Mitchell, George Macdonald, Mrs. Oliphant, and Professor Proctor are a few of the many great names which 
have been upon its list of contributors. Everything in it is illustrated. 


In 189 


There are to be serial stories by Brander Matthews, Lieut. Robert 
H. Fletcher (the author of that charming book, ‘‘ Marjorie and Her 
Papa"), Laura E. Richards (who will write of ‘‘ When I Was your 
Age"), William O. Stoddard, Charles E. Carryl (the author of 
** Davy and the Goblin yo Frances Courtenay Baylor. There 
homas Nelson Page, Mary E. Wilkins, 

Mary Hallock Foote, Richard Malcolm Johnston, Octave Thanet, 
General O. O. Howard, and many others, with papers of travel and 
adventure by J. T. Trowbridge, Lieut. Schwatka, etc., and useful 
» articles on ‘‘ How Columbus Reckoned,” ‘ Wil- 

liam the Conqueror,” ‘Volcanoes and Earth- 






2 J 4 
quakes," ‘‘ Straight Lines and Circles,” etc. In “ Strange Corners 
of our Country, the Great American Desert, the Clifi-Dwellings 
of Arizona, etc., will be described, and in ‘‘Honors to the 
Flag,’ and ‘‘ Boys and the National Guard," the patriotism of the 
young readers will be aroused and stimulatec. Julian Ralph is to 
describe ‘‘The Making of’ a Great Newspaper,” and the arc 
and incandescent electric lights are to be clearly explained. 
‘Applied Christianity "’ is what S¢. Nicholas teaches ; — unselfish- 
ness, faithfulness, courage, truthfulness — these things are taught 
in a hundred ways by stories, poems and pictures. Do you need 
such an assistant in your work with your boys and girls? 


ST. NICHOLAS costs $3.00 a year, 25 cents a number. All booksellers, newsdealers, and postmasters take subscriptions, or 
remittance may be made (by check, draft, money or express order, or registered letter) to the publishers, The Century Co., 33 East 
17th Street, New York. Begin subscriptions with the November number. 





the French 
of Frank R. Stockton’s novels, i 





From“ Marjorie and Her Papa.” 


» ($6.00); the new 


THE BEST BOOKS. 


Ask to see The Century Co’s books at the stazes. They include Kennan’s “* Si and 
issued simultaneously with editions in various European countries (two vols., $6.00); the richly illustrated ** Women of 
book of travels in Tibet, “The Land of 

including ““The Squirrel Inn,” just issued ($1.25); a new edition of the famous 
“Sport with and Rod” (just the thing for a Christmas 
magnificent volume, $5.00); “ The Autobiography of Sonam 
Century Co’s books for children include the popular Brownie — 
a“ ” ($1.50), by Palmer Cox; “ J %—a charming for girls ($2.50); 
oe and Her "a which every little girt will want ($1.60); ** Thy Boys’ Book of Sports” 
($2.00); the popular “Baby World,” a new and revised edition of which is just ready ($1.00), etc. 


the Exile System,” 


Lamas” (33.50); a number 
— to one who is fond of hunting and fishing, a 


efferson,”’ richly illustrated ($4.00), etc,, etc. e 
“The Brownies: Their * $1.50), and 





A NEW HYMN AND TUNE BOOK 


FOR YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS, 
YOUNG PEOPLE’S SOCIETIES OF CHRISTIAN 
ENDEAVOR, CHURCH PRAYER-MEETINGS, Etc. 


LAUDES DOMINI for the Prayer-Meeting. 
Edited by the Rev. Cnas. S. Roprnson, D.D., LL.D., of whose 
Hymn-Books 2,000,000 copies have been sold. 


Five hundred and seventy-nine hymns with tunes on ev . 
Choice, bright, devotional. Contains the most meetin er the 
later English tunes by such com as Dykes, Barnby, etc., toge- 
ther with the best of the Gospel Songs by Lowry, Doane, Sankey, 
Fischer, Harbsough, Perkins, Sherwin, Root, Converse, Philips, 
Danks, Holbrook, etc. 

PRICES: In quantities, Boards, so cents; Full Cloth, 65 cents. 

Large open pages. New type. Extra paper. 

Already in use in some of the largest prayer-meetings, and giving 

universal] satisfaction. 


THE STANDARD CHURCH MUSIC BOOK 
of to-day is Laudes Domini. It is now being adopted by so many 
churches that the dream of uniformity in the use of’ hymn-books 
would seem to be soon an accomplished fact. /¢ Aas never dis- 
inted, mor failed to stimulate congregational singing, The 
success of 


LAUDES DOMINI FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
is well known. It has become the standard. 

Returnable sample copies of the church and prayer-meeting editions sent free 
to pastors for examination. A sample of Laupgss Domuu ror Tus Sunpay- 
Scuoot sent, post-paid, for 35 cents. Ph 
Bm gy ecg ely, a = 5 my ener net aDeveadhnndn 
little book “ merican Churches,” contain: pactures of some new 
| penne Oy enon in which oe 

upes Domini is used. . e 
Ano alee of monde] SENT FREE toc book of 
“ International Lessons and Golden Texts” is sent 

ae free upon request to all Sunday-school workers. 

33 Ex , N.Y. 
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The Announcements in this advertisement and those which will follow will enable the friends of Tus Companion to judge somewhat of 
the scope and character of the reading that will be given in its columns during 1892 — the sixty-fifth year of its issue. 


Nine Illustrated Serial Stories. 


The Serial Stories for the coming year will be of rare interest and variety, as well as unusual in number, 





Lois Maliet’s Dangerous Gift. A New England Quaker Girl's first Contact with “World’s People”; by Mrs. Mary Catherine Lee. 
A Tale of the Tow-Path. The Hardships encountered by a Boy who found Life at home too Hard for him; by Homer Greene. 
, How Dickon Came by his Name. A charmingly written Stcry of the Age of Chivalry; by Harold Frederic. 
* ‘Two « Techs*’ Abroad. They set off on a Tour of the World in quest of Profitable Enterprises; by C. A. Stephens, 
A Young Knight of Honor. The Story of a Boy who stood at his Post while Death was all around him; by Miss Fanny M, Johnson. 
A Boy Lieutenant. A True Narrative; by Free S. Bowley. Touaregs. A Story of the Sahara; by Lossing G. Brown. 
Smoky Days. A Story of a Forest Fire; by E. W. Thomson. On the Lone Mountain Route; by Miss Will Allen Dromgoole. 
* oe - o 
Hints on Self-Education. Practical Advice. 
Articles of great value to Young Men who desire to educate themselves, The Habit of Thrift; by Andrew Carnegie. 
Hon. Andrew D. White, Ex-President of Cortell. How to Start a Small Store; by F. B. Thurber. 
Timothy Dwight, of Yale University. Girls and the Violin. A Valuable Paper; by Camilia Urso. 
President BE. H. Capen, of Tufts College. A Chat with Edison. How to Succeed as an Electrician; G. P. Lathrop. 
President G. Stanley Hall, of Clark University. Boys in N. Y. Offices; Evils of Small Loans; by Henry Clews. 
President Francis L. Patton, of Princeton College The Girl Who Thinks She Can Write. Three Articles of Advice by 
Professor James Bryce, M.P., author of the “ American Commonwealth.” well-known Writers, Amelia E. Barr, Jeanette L. Gilder, Kate Field, 





Five Special Features. 


A Rare Young Man. Describing the life of a young inventor of extraordinary gifts; by The Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone. 


Episodes in My Life. A delightful paper telling how he came to build the Suez Canal; by The Count de Lesseps. 

The Story of the Atlantic Cable. Mr. Field’s narrative has the thrilling interest of a romance ; Cyrus W. Field. 

Unseen Causes of Disease; Three admirable articles by the Eminent English Physician, Sir Morell Mackenzie. 

Boys and Girls at the World’s Fair. What Young Americans may do as Exhibitors; by Col. George R. Davis. 

. + e 
Glimpses of Royalty. Railway Life. _ 

Housekeeping at Windsor Castle; by Lady Jeune. The Safest Part of a Train; by Col. H. G. Prout. 
How Queen Victoria Travels ; by H. W. Lucy. Success in Railway Life; by Supt. N. Y. Central, Theo. Voorhees. 
The Story of Kensington Palace; by — The Marquis of Lorné. Asleep at his Post; by former Supt. Mich, Southern, Charles Paine. 


How I Met the Queen; by Nugent Robinson. Roundhouse Stories, Humorous and pathetic; by An Old Brakemari. 





Short Stories and Adventures. 


More than One Hundred capital Stories of Adventure, Pioneering, Hunting, Touring will be printed in this volume. Among them are; 


The Plash-Light. . Old Thad’s Stratagem. His Day for the Flag. 

My Queer Passenger. Very Singular Burgiars. Capturing a Desperado. 

Molly Barry’s Manitou. The Tin Peddler’s Baby. In the Burning Pineries. 

Shut Up in a Microbe Oven: Blown Across Lake Superior. The Boys and the Wild-Cat. 
The Cruise of a Wagon-Camp. ~ A Young Doctor’s Queer Patients. On a Cattle Steamer in a Storm: 





The Illustrations will be improved and increased in number. The Weekly Editorials on the leading Foreign and Domestic Topics 
will be marked by impartiality and clearness. Household Articles will be contributed by well-known writers. The Children’s Page’ will 
be more attractive than ever. The Illustrated Weekly Supplements, adding nearly one-half to the size of the paper, will be continued. 





“ey VY d New Subscribers who send $1.75 now, will receive THE YOUTH’S COMPANION FREE to January 1, 1892, F 
ar and for a full year from that date. This ‘offer indudes the THANKSGIVING, CHRISTMAS and NEW YEAR'S ree to 
DOUBLE HOLIDAY NUMBERS and all the ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY SUPPLEMENTS. Any person who 








Its production has cost TWENTY THOUSAND DOLLARS. Specimen Copies Free. Address, 




























of Roses.” mentions this paper when subscribing will receive a copy of a beautiful painting, entitled, “A YARD OF ROSES.” Jan. 1892. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 


























ha Send Check, Post-ofice Order, or Registered Letter at our risk. 
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PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





THE SUNDAY scnool. Times BS to pubtees weekly 
atthe following rates, for or new subscrib- 
ers. These rates include Sauee 


ONE COPY, one year, $1.50 

Onecopy, five years, full payment in advance,.. 5,00 

TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theo! Stu- 

dents, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 
van 


in advance. 
SCHOOL CLUBS. 
school or any set of teach or of schol 
wil bey plied with as many copies as may be de- 
- followin yeoriy club rates: 
umber of copies (more than one) mailed 
to vedividuat: addresses, $1.00 each. 
For five or more "copies in a package to one address, 
SOcentseach. A package thus sent is addressed to 
one son only, and no — can be written or 








bas on the separate pape 
J rs for a club the 53 ordered sent y 
to ind ual addresses at $1.00 each, and partly ina 


package to one addrens, at cents*each, when ze de 


athe papers for a club should all go to one post-office, 
although iu cases where a portion of the teachers of a 


school get their nail matter from one post-office, and 
Others in the same school get theirs from another, 
the papers will be sent accordingly, ‘Tlris applies to 


clubs, at the fifty-cent rate, to the extent that 
ae nbs may be divided into packages of five or 
more, if desired. 


FREE COPIES. One free copy, 
allowed for every ten copies 
er, The free copies 

well be eons separately, but wht be 1 be Included in the 


Add 8 may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional, subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, and the rate to 
be the proportionate share of the yearly club rate. 

Schools that are open during only a portion of the 
ear, may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 
me as the papers may be required. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
& year, may have the address changed at any time 
without charge. Members of —_ clubs do not 
have this privilege, but any suc have his paper 
changed from the package to an "ine ividual address, 
by Paying fifty cents, the difference in the price of the 

classes of subscriptions, or may order an extra 

copy ¢ the paper sent to @ vacation address, at 

¢ of three cents a week for a short term, or 
five cents for three months, 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
: should be careful to name, not only the post- 

yAta they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it n sent, addresses should include 
both ate and state. 

Tf a club subscription is renewed by comeether pee 
son eee the one who sent the previous subscription, 
oe ma paeeon will oblige eo pe by stating that 

e club he subscribes for esthe place of the one 
formed last year by 

The paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. The 

rs for a club will invariably be discontinued at the 
speenon of the subscription. 

agroteee made early. 

h copies of any one issue of the poyee 
able ‘a the teachers ot a school to examine it, with be 
sent free, upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


additional, will be 
for ina Glub ofeither 
e clubs cannot 


leentee 


Renewals should 


The Bunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
cou ee embraced in the Universal Aen nion at 
-the owlng rates, wateh Include oF 

One copy, one yea: onitt 


‘Two or more copies. one year, éshillings each, 
ministers an milestounrtes, 
one or more copies, 6 shillings each. 

To secure the above rates for two or more copies, the 
papers must be ordered at one time, and they will be 
sent either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
Bytes to one asdress, whichever may be preferred 

the subscribe 
For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E,C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the ve rates, the 
pa to be mailed direct from Phffadelphia to the 
eu bers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
P, O. Box 1550. 


o----—- 





GOLD MEDAL, PA PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & 00.8 


Breaklast Cocoa 


from which the excess of oi} 
has been removed, 
Is absolutely pure and 
ét és soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its-preparation. It 
has more than three times the 
strength of Cocoa mixed with 
Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one 
centa cup. Itis delicious, nour- 
ishing, strengthening, EasiILY 
DIGESTED, and admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
_W. BAKER &CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


- INSTANTANEOUS CHOCOLATE. 









? No trouble, no bo pay OG ways read. tupini 
tin cans at 7fe. HEN F. W iTM ATS HSON 
inventors and ee pusmnamsheedrate: Canactpnta, Pa. 


Hive Snite alin 
WATTS SSS OE) 


Positively cures Chapped Skin 
Tape, and all roughness caused by 
ng impure Soaps, Cold Wind or 
Sunburn. Lillie Langtry, Mrs. Pot- 
ter, Ellen Terry and Marion Hariand 
use and recommend it. On sale atall 
druggista or by mail, Bots. 10 N. BRoap Sr., Pars 


Tasty Wall Pa ers 












Caught 


—the woman who 
gets an imitation of 
Pearline, It gives 
only an imitation 
of cleanliness, 
but the promise 

‘4 


of harm is 
genuine. For 
real work, get, 
Pearline. lt gets the dirt 
out easily, without hard work. 
It gets things clean without 
hard wear. Get Pear line, and 
you have your work done 
safely; half your work is done, 


when you get Pearline. 
Beware of lnitations, JAMES PYLE, N. Y. 














Taking butter from milk 
was known in the earliest 
times. It was left for our 
time to make a milk of cod- 
liver oil. 


Milk, the emulsion of but- 
ter, is an easier food than 
butter. Scott’s Emulsion of 
cod-liver oil is an easier food 
than cod-liver oil. It is rest 
for digestion. It stimulates, 
helps, restores, digestion; 
and, at the same time, sup- 
plies the body a kind of 
nourishment it'can get in no 
other way. 


Scorr & Bowna, Cheaniets, 132 South sth Avenue, 
New York. 


at druggist Tanta liver 
—all druggists everywhere do, $1, 


Normandie 
Plushes 


Direct from the Mills. 
: For aa a DRESS 
Gs. 

SPECIAL. MERIT for Paint- 

> denee 


rol all kinds 
Work ond toe 










11.00, A and profitable work. 
sa a a tie mire.to.20 trast fave. Manville Rat, 


OUTFIT FREE. 


Our fireside series of new CHRISTMAS 
BOOKS now ready. Books for @i) ages, beauti- 
fully illustrated, handsome lithograph covers. 
Prices, 50 cents to $2.50. 


BIG COMMISSIONS TO AGENTS. 
Write for particulars, quick. 
H. J. SMITH & CO., 


= at 





we Cc 
en Loe 









TREA 

made by lad selling xtord 
| $97 making™-noclal s calls.” Oxi Bibles, 

neve nday-se' lin Ame 

a few, 2 to BD ok . few, ** Oxfords” can mertoa 
leisure time. Wy Bible Sree. or big pay. You only 
sbow bo offer, (Good offer.) Pays to write to 

1, HOLSAPFEL, Fredericksburg, Leb. Co., Pa. 


NOVELTIES AGENTS 


Handy Button, self- 
egintns Hesthehaunene ers. Catalog sent free 
D. CASSGREEN Mre. Co.. 1s Van Buren St., Chicago. 


HILL'S MANUAL <=: 


n Social and Business Life. New edition. 
egg mo. ) For rigte ask 









dips Ens tras, Bor, oth.s 
BREED Song's Home, oc businces change 


to $100 Monthly. Teachers and Ladies 





ANDY LEGS PREVENTED. 


I A PERFECT LIQUID DENTIFRICE 
DELICIOUSLY FLAVORED. { 
i ITS USE INSURES 


BEAUTIFUL 
i GLEAN TEETH 








Send for C: 


1 etal and tones bled peed 
trow' 
ed ante, B. rw York. 


NATHAN, 221 6th Ave., New 
AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFFICE, COMPANY’S BUILDING, 

308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 

















CASH CAPITAL, $500,000.00 
Reserve for Reinsurance and 

all other claime............... 1,994,685.25 
Surplus over all Liabilities,...... 455,708.82 


TOTAL ABSETS, JAN. 1, 1891. 
$2,960,394.07. 


THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
CHAS. P, PEROT, Vice-President. 
RICHARD MARIS, Sec. and Treas. 
JAMES B. YOUNG, Actuury. 


DIRECTORS: 


Thos. H, Montgomery, Charles P. Perot. 

Israel Morris. Jos. K. Gillingham, 

Pemberton 8.’ fiptchinaca, Samuel Welsh, 

Alexander Bidd ‘ Charles 8. Whelen, 
Ehward F. Beale, Jr. 

OVER 3! 2350, 000 acres of Choice Farm ‘Lands. Faih 
ure &® coque never known. Bestall-the-yearclimatein 
the world. Soil ae aie. toall kindsoffarming. Plenty 
of water. + Eh ond. unusually liberal terms 
C. E. acca, Com.C.& N.W. oe nil, 








The correct writing-papers for 
society, foreign, ae every-day 


BOSTON LINEN 
BOSTON BO 


in,quality, reasonab/e in 
your dealer does not keep 
them, send us your address, and 
we will Sorward you our complete 
samples free. 
SAMUEL WARD CO., 
49 & 61 Franklin Street, Boston. 












DIXON’S 2.05 PENCILS 


Are unequaled for smooth, tough leads. 
Ifyour stationer does not keep them,mention The SundaySchod 
Times, and send 1 Ge. in stamps to Joseph Dixen Crucible Com- 
vany, J Jersey no EY. N. +d for samples worth double the money 


EMPLOYMENT 0.2 — 


eon wanted to sell the Now 
wodet Hatt 














“Sacred Pictures” is a grand 
S seca raat cg mag 9X10 in., 384 
ces, $1.75 to $2.75. 


AGER celier on on wo Exclusive territory, libe 
terms, d; illustrated circular free. 
apuenee | db. Co., 236 8. 8th St., Phila., Pa. 


ACCY KNEES 


posrnitans  REMEDIED. Greely Pant 

retcher. 25 cents. Agents wanted. 
B. J. GREELY 7s" 715 Washidevon St., Boston, Mass, 
WANTED to sell 


AGENTS our HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


Splendid terms to workers, . Send for illustra- 
ted circulars t0 American Publishing Co., 
Hartford, Conn,, Boston, St. Louis, or Cincinnati, 


“Profitable Emplayrsént to Teachers, 


students, and other energetic persons. Getour terme 
on religious books and Bibles before engaging else- 
where. John C. Winston4&Co., Phila. , Pa..or Chicago, Tm. 


er ee is our 
BES T ctis rscir” icon Ficrone 
wanted. 
BO Ono rete Tage gritos 
az? ACENTS TS WANTED Ss 


ral 























PNEUMATIC TIRES. rrighest 
Finish, Rest Materials aud Workmanship Priees unparalleled. 

Frame Gents. Prame Ladies or Gents. 
‘er Agents Terms, &c., send 10 cts. in stamps. 





LOUBURG BFe. co. 321, 828 & 825 N. Sth St. Phila. Pe 
BICYCLES sc: 
aie 


All pues new oP 








big pay for spare hours. Tazasuay Pue- 
‘CHASING AGENCY, 27 4th Ave., New York. 


EDUCATIONAL. 





LAKE - FOREST UNIVERSITY. 
aa 








EW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC renter ee oUt 
rise eo Pits rection a al for Thorou 


tady pte eee ga Som erie eine ps ”s ii 
for! "\ Information esp ay mig Wi Hise, 
“DO NOT STAMMER.”’ 


OFFICE OF PosTMASTER-GEN., WASHINGTON, D. C, 
Dear Sir: I know Mr. Edwin 8. Johnston, of whom 
a write, and have knowledge of the fact that he 
as produced wonderful cures of stammiering, 
urs most trul JOHN wy A AuAxER. 
e 


To bbe 2 H . Urquhart, M. Z3. 
Send fo e art, MDs, to E. 8. Sa Naren, 
Spring Garden 8t., Phila., Pa. 


Institute: 1 1 
STAMMERINC. 


Send for a. ay Le Their Causes and Cor- 
rection.” ler to Hon. ow W. Dickenson, State House, 
Boston, Mass. E. J. 


E. THORPE, Newton Centre, Mass, 
BY tr 

















IN STAMMERING INSTITUTE AND 
TRAINING-SCHOOL, Always open. ee 
and poor welcome. 41 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass, 


HOLY LAND TOUR, $475. 








A select ay $380 sails March 9, 1892. onthly excur- 
sions to I Best “a ods facilities. Send 
for ‘ oe Vietette, ZE & SONS. 

(Est. 1844, 0 Broadway, N. ¥ 











ESTABLISHED IN 1861. 
29,000 SOLD. 


Th E 
MOD RICES. Among the other 
PROVEMENTS which t Tok, on ow on the PAT. 
ENT TING ACTION, produ @ touch as 
deli as tof a Concert 0; the 
oar ASTRO BAR, =i eapaea yorkey | beautiful sing. 
the 0 
havoe the felts. tow gettin oS 45 Wie 

livered in you hots “Or E NS 

and ond eulisiastion guaranteed. Old instruments ‘taken } 
exchange. Catalogues and full information mailed free. 


VOSE & 6 SONS PIANO £¢. 
STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


170 TREMO 









The engraving shows a late style 
Ss. 


Figen Silk “Mittens. 


























hey are made 
of Genuine Flor- 
ence Knitting Silk. 
Whatever the de- 
sign, all real Flor- 
ence Silk Mittens 
are sold one pair in 
a box, bearing the 
brand “Florence” on 
one end. The pat- 
tern shown here is 
lined in back and 
wrist throughout 
with silk, They 
are perfect fitting, 
and in coid cli- 
mates are far 
more durable, 
and quite as 
elegant and 
fashionable 
as the best of 
gloves. Sold by allen- 
terprising dealers,who 
can be supplied by the 
IONOTUCK SILK CO., 
New York, Boston, Chicago, 





Louisa, Cincinnati andSt. Paul, 
by feturn SS full de- 
PHEW sna wood of 
ooDT's TuPROVED 

DRESS CUTTING 


date. These only, are the 
ieee ae invented and 
met 4 ga D.W. MOODY. Be- 

waned imi ons. Any lady of ordi- 
easily and quick- 


tand make an nt, 
toany measure, for iad es, 
ren. Garm 





JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Importers and Dict in Fine Dry Goods, 


Broadway. Cor. Eleventh St., New York. 








ties | 2 


‘ea 





SEND tories or Masts 
“ha 





























November 14, aay 





THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES; 








Who rules in this town? 

D on the SS ae up. 

The lamp- 
tion—what sort do you. break? ? 

Whatever ‘sort your dealer 
deals in. 

How, do you think, he 
selects his chimne 

He buys those that cost _ 
least; he can get the re 
price for them; and the = 
they break the more he sells. 
That’ s how he reasons. 

Tell nl on want Mac- 


beth’s “p ” or * pearl 
glass,” fough ess transpar- 
ent, clear, not fine, of 


right oat and king Tell 
him youll pay him a nickel 
more a piece, and that will 
cover his extra costs twice 
over. Tell him you don't pro- 


pose to breakany more. Try 
your hand at ruling. 
Pittsburg. Gao, 4. Maceere & C0. 








The new s pane! in oe Save discomfort and 
ern Ee batt 
Wa ENHOSE PANY, Boston, Mass. 





CHURCH CH FURNISHINGS. _ 


WILSON’S ROLLING PARTITIONS 


For Somawns aNd SCHOOLS. Sound proof. 








VENETIAN BLINDS 
For Schools, Dwellings, and Public Buildings. 
JAS. G. WILSON, 74 West 234 Street, New York. 


BAXTER C. SWAN 


CHURCH, HALL ax> LODGE 
FURNITURE 


ace IN GREAT VA aires 


rs oN 


Church, Lodge, 
Parlor, 

























ps i smear sou.s 
BS OE, ha 
Cc. A. & CO., 123 BN. ‘a's ek. Pulia., Pa. 





FLAGS AND BANNERS. 
siSCO BROS., Md. 


Send for illustrated catalogue. 





McSHANE en FOUNDRY, 
Best quality vn BELLS 
Also 


iD BELLS. 
Price and terms freé, Name this paper. 














CHICAGO, TLL. 
1 Mention this paper. 
six o 1 ph ws 
PANELED SirSca Bronurches hats and Rt Sn ll 
METAL 9v Setar. 
CEILINCS ere > CHURCH LAMPS AND CHANDELIERS, 
Z WITH OUR CELEBRATED BURNERS. 
7 copper AY ae sf | ge solmame saved of cost, and “Gescriptive 
at past for towers, ~—— Tog ~utalogue farnished, on application. 
goer daa eS Soe as | wo, neni te a eas, Fe 


O’NEILL’S, 
Sixth Avenue, 20th to 2ist Street, New York. 
IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS 


Fine Millinery, Dry Goods, etc. 





The Largest and Finest Establishment of its 
kind in this Country. 


We beg to inform our many friends and patrons through 
The Sunday School Times that we have now on exhibition the 
finest line of Fatt anD WINTER MILLINERY, Costumes, Wraps, 
Jacxets, Dress Goons, SILks, etc., in this city. Pay a visit to 
our Mammoth Establishment, or, if it is not convenient for you 
to do so, send for our illustrated catalogue, and see what 
inducements we are offering. We are sure we can please you, 
both in quality and price. 

+ Paid parcels, amounting to $5 or over, delivered free of 
charge to.any address within 100 miles of New York, Under 
$5 delivered free within 75 miles. 


H. O’NEILL & CO., 


* 6th Avenue, 20th to 21st Street, New owe 

















The GLASGO LACE THREAD COn8 
nado on 


for the’ 

from the 

of the U. 

© GOLD ; 

COIN 

Aes yous Seater, Sor rouiee ot os D 
satisfactory proofs of our 

LACE a 00., GLASGO, OONN. 


Send 106. for Sample Spool 
Twilled Lace Thread. 
500 Yards. 


in Premiums. 


If 
y. 

























A MAN OF SENSE 
will always buy the best. In wire door- mats, that state 
of mind means a customer for the ' Hartman Fiexi- 
ble.” “ Proof,” did you say’? We have made over haif 
a million Mats. an aanuaily sell 90 per cent of the 
total output in this line. 


HARTMAN MFG. CO., works, Beaver Falls, Pa. 

Branches; 102 Chambers St., New York; 508 State St., 
Chicago ; 51 and 53 8. Forsyth ‘St. , Atlanta, Ga. 

Catalogue and testimonials malled free. Our Mats have brass tag attached stamped “ Hartman.” 


























CHURCH FURNISHINGS. 





AND eresrornioeee 
sian ances 


Papley Enteriainmes ubile Exk 












We are Manufacturers of, Im. 
porters 


= MAGIC 


LANTERNS == 
MAGIC LANTERNS. 
and VIEWS fér sete uneiicneen 






Lantern Slides to order. 


MOoINTOSH 


Battery & Optical Co., 

















RIDLEYS’ 


GRAND STREET, N. Y. 


Holiday Presents 
TOYS! DOLLS! 


Games, Books, Fancy Stationery, Toilet 
and Dressing Cases; Silverware, 
Furs, and Fur Trimmings. 


pax” Special discount to Sunday- 
schools, fairs, etc. 


HOLIDAY CATALOGUE 


and Price List 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


MAIL ORDERS 
Accurately and Promptly Filled. 


Siz floors occupied exclusively by us for the 
sale of Millinery, Fancy and Dress Goods,'etc, 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 3112 to 321 Grand St., n. ve 
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BLACK “Srockincs. 
refunded i 


on 
tals the feet or maee 
owed line of silk and fancy 


osie Tie a GeANYA vast ices, 


rot ag 


Gon 


x, Tremont Street, Boston; 
il Buclid Av., Cleveland, 0, 
66 W, 4th &t.. Cincinnati, 0, 
Sa Send for price-list. 
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PETERSONS 
MAGAZINE 


iS THE 
BEST LADIES’ PUBLICATION 
IN AMERICA. 


The best authors write for it. 

The finest stories are published in it. 

The Wustrations adorn it. 

The latest fashion news is given in it. 

he handsomest fancy-work designs 

appear in it. 

The most reliable household items and 
notes add interest to it. 


Tts field is the instruction, entertain- 
ment, and orreemnent, of the ee of 


Amarice jour home. be esompiots mt 
ERMS : r, 
large reductions Ss bd" peryea, ‘ 
Valuable premiums to club - siesta! 
Send five cents for sample copy with 
full particulars. 


PETERSON’S MAGAZINE, 
303 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
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‘THE ART AMATEUR, a 
jouer stunies FOR ! 


=| We PICTURES, including 
oi atone Por Tesonat en, 


Roses, Water-Lili 
& 3 “yoy ‘SUBSCRIPTION 





oiignt Mae Ma- 


emale 
ree pro- 


Meet , Swallo 


Portrait, Study in t 


and Grapes, M 
Beginning with any 
In ordertosecurethis eeaibenlederiieortinery 


price for all it includes is $2.75) = must cut = 
this (.8,T.) adv.,and send itd ‘o the 


MONTAGUE MARKS, oS Uae New 


INFANT-CLASS WORK. 

THe KINDERGARTEN MAGAZINE 
regular typical Primary Sunday-school 
sons according to the teachings of Froebel. 
It is devoted exclusively to Child Culture, 
giving special every-day helps for mothers 
with young children. One year, $1.50. Three 
monthe’ trial, 30cents. KinpERGARTEN Pus. 
C 0., 277 Madison Street, Chicago. 


BUSHNELL’S 
Perfect Letter Co pying Books 
Are known and used all aroun eworld. No Press 
Required. Useany good copying-ink. Notesize 


Letter size. $1.40, Sent by mail on SPE he 


Alvah hmelt, «78.4 4th St., 


largest ctreulation of any 
7 0, 000 = ~ tags a = spe, we ths 
’ eur 


= 














ome 
les free, 
he 


orld. 3 
CURTIS Monsekoaper.” Oe ees 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 
























“HE THAT WORKS 


without tools is twice tired.” 

SaPpotio is the house-wife’s “best friend. With 
it she conquers dirt and adds to the appearance of 
her house by keeping it clean. Don't be foolish 
and’try to clean house without Sapotro. Quick 
work can be done with Sapotro, Common soap 
and elbow service belong to the past generation. 
Be in fashion and use SaPro1io, No. 37, 








put stiff corsete on 
Qrowine CHILDREN? 
‘e beg of you don't do it but 
BE SURE TO guy FERRIS’ 
WAISTS 
aeegacna ust. 
‘Burrows st trent in- 

stead 

Rive x at hip 
eve: jut 


con't a off. 
Button 






. by Leading 
RETAILERS 
veryw' 


here. 







N ead tor Otrediar 
A air Field & Co, 


arshall Fie 
CAO, 
A has ee oer 


FERRIS BROS. ; 341 Groadway, 2 N. Y. 


(EEK out 9 elas NEA EAR 
THE 


takes stretch and com 

THE 
BEST SUSPENDER, because ALWAYS ELASTIC. 
If your dealer does not keep it ,eend for circular, OY 


Send 50 cts, for p Rein, 1.00 for silk fig’d pair, post 
Caawrse sb PENDER CO. "Boston, 








“CHRISTMAS MUSIC, (89), 


WARD & DRUMMOND'S XMAS CAROLS, 
No, 18.—Six new and beautiful pieces, $2.20 per 
100, by mail, 3 cents a copy. 

REDEMPTION’'S DAW N.—Responsive and mu- 
sical service. By George C. Hugg. $4.00 per 100, 
5 cents a copy. 

THE JOYFUL SS Pe = --Repondve and mnu- 
sical caca By J. B. Herbert. $4.00 per 100. 
5 cents a co 

THE KING'S. BIRTHDAY.—A Xmas service 
of $2.80 per Yoo variety. By E. 8. Lorenz. 5 cents a copy. 


pmsina er ALL BAseeee. ; A uplestonary 
service for Christmas time. y E.8. Lore 5 








cents each. $3.50 per 100, 
HOLLY BERRIES; or, Meeting Santa 
@laes.—A cantata. By Vickersand Giebel. Per 


copy, 25 cents. 

THE SAVIOUR SO LONG FORETOLD.—By 
Marion West and J. KE. Trowbridge. Responsive 
and musical service. 5centsacopy. $4.00 per 100. 

THESWEETESTSTORY EVER TOLD.—For 
pie. department. By Marion West and Mrs. 

osher. 5centsa Copy. $4.00 per 100, 


OUR OLDER SERVICES ARE: 
The Babe Divine. By Geo. Randall. Lott por 108. 
Christmas Service r Le Classes. By 

Helen P. Briggs. $4.00 pe 

A 4 -—ep e Gir. [Wetetestartetenscesen. 

$4.00 per 100. 


Tn addition to the above, we will supply the Christ- 
mas services, cantatas, etc., of all the leading houses, 
at the lowest hundred rates.’ Your orders are solicited. 
WARD & DRUMMOND, 
v1 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





New Christmas Music 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


CANTATA, The Court of Christnas. ace? eSSaita® 


Price, 20 conte: $1.80 perdozen. By mail,§2 perdozen. 
SERVICE, Christmas Eve. Prete SS per aozon 
$4.00 per hundred. 


ASA HULL, 150 Nassau Street, N. Y. 











The International Lessons. 


(Pocket Edition.) 


Every teacher should have the pocket edition of the International Sunday-school lessons, 


with both the Common and the Revised Version given in fall on op 


(244 inches) containing all the lessons of the 
on thin, tough paper, and neatly bound in cloth, 


thing for those who wish to look over the lesson at odd minutes. 


Single copy, by mail, twenty-five cents; five or more, twenty 
Bound in fine leather, fifty cents ; five or more, forty cents each. 


teachers or scholars at Christmas. 
cents each. 











Visitor: | DON’T SEE HOW I ‘CAN GIVE MY 
CHILDREN A TASTE FOR READING. 


Mrs. Browning: IT'S AN EASY MATTER, 
I SUBSCRIBE FOR ‘‘ST. NICHOLAS." 


4 DO your 
New Books for Bible Readers. 


How to Mark Your Bible. By Mrs. StxPHEN 
MENZIES. With prefatory note by D. L. Moody 
8vo. 175 pages. Cloth, 75 cents, Cheap edition, 
paper cover, 35 cents. 








A companion ‘indispensable to Bible readers. The 
sageeuions will not only interest young Christians, 
b lievers, already 


will also help more advanced 
engaged in Bible feach hing. 


Te > See and on to Meet Them. A 
sium. 16mo. Cloth, 50 centa 

Thea le list of contributors will ive a very fair 
idea of the value of this admirable little work. Au- 
thors: Dr. Clifford, the Rev. F. Ballard, the Rev. Pre- 
bendary Gordon Calthrop, the Rev. R. F. Horton, the 
Rev. J. Reid Howatt, th he Rev. A. R. Buckland, the 
Rev. rs B. Meyer, and the Rev. Dr, Hiles Hitchens, 


tes, for Preachers—Points for Workers. 
y CHARLES INGLIS. 12mo. Cloth, 75 cents. 

One of the most helpful of all helpful books which 
have been published. Pastors and preachers, Sun- 
day-school superintendents, and Bible-class teachers 





will all unite in appreciating its original and compre- 
hensive meth 

*,* For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of the price, by the publishers. 

FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, 


New York: | Chicago : 
3 Union Square, East. 148-150 Madison Street. 


THE 
BIBLE 
ANALYZED 


To facilitate study of the Bible, every student 
should have at hand President Schultze’s Books of 
the Bible Amalyzed,. Of it The Sunday Sthooil 
Times has said: *‘ The value of a book is not always 
directly proportioned to its size and cost. Such will 
very likely be true of this modest little hand pam- 
phiet. Itis a clear, logical, trustworthy, and instruc- 
tive account of the canonical books, their authorship, 
their purpose, and their contents,” 

One Copy, i 
Five Geakan penpata he. coscbessetbl $1.00. 

To aid its introduction into Sunday-schools, I will 

make # special price for lerger lots. 


E. F. COBB, 
102 S. 12th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


HE KINC’S BIRTHDA 
FOR CHRISTMA 
By the Rev. E. 8. LORENZ, A.M. 

A Christmas service of great variety. A beautiful 
| ee gene opens the exercise, followed by solos, 

uets, quartets, and songs for the school. Fine oppor- 
tunity for spectacular display and for an orchestra. 
Prices, 5 cts, each ; 50 cts, per doz.; 50 or more, $3.50 
per hun ‘red, post pa 

Orchestra T parts for this service, $1.50. 

DESIRE OF ALL NATIONS. A Missionary Christmas 
Service, fall of variety, and higher rade than usual, 

CHRISTMAS VOICES. Musi senor atioutt, yet aa 
oly charming and fresh. Prices same as 

CHRISTMAS TREASURY, Nos. 1 AND 2, are fan of 
miscellaneous matter helpful to those who prefer to 
make oe own program. Very rich in available 
matter for Christmasentertainments. No.1 contains 
a beautifal cantata, Gloria in Erceisis, which can be 
made the musical part of a Jroeran. Price, 10 cts. 
each ; $1.00 per dozen, —_ 

CRRISTMAS ANTHEM vo AND SHINE” and 
“ TrHere’s a STAR.” Brilliant and easy. 5 cts. each ; 
50 cts. per =. geecons 
Lorens @& Co or Ward & Drummond, 

Dayton, o. New York City. 


WINNOWED SONCS. 


By Ira D. SANKEY. 


Has been adopted by a large number of Sunday- 
schools, It is the most singable book of its kind. 


Price, $35 per 100. 


COSPEL HYMNS No. 6. 


By SANKEY, MCGRANAHAN, and STEBBINS, 
Believed by many to be the best of the series, 
Price, ‘$30 per 100. 


The John Church Co, | Te Bilow & Mata Co, 


Cincinnati and New York. New York and Chicago. — 
Candy ‘Boxes, ete., for the Sunday, 


XMAS§ Home, at lowest prices- 


Wilbur B. Ketcham’ Poe 2 Cooper Union, New York. 

















epee now ready! Free on on 
applicator. Books, Booklets, Music. 





posite pages. A little book 


ar, and 52 blank es for notes. It is printed 
with side stamp in color and gold. Just the 
Cheice enough for a, gift to 








H DE CIVITATE DEi. 


The Divine Order 


Human Society. 


ered the L. P. Stone Lectures for 1891, deliv- 
before Princeton Theological Semina 

y Prof. Ropert ELiis Tuompson, 8. T.D., 
Uhivemite of Pennsylvania. 


Lectures in book form often lack 
vigor and life.. But Professor Thomp- 
son's Princeton Lectures for 1891 are 
eloquent with the fervor of strong con- 
viction and able Christian scholarship. 
They discuss the vital problems of the 
\Family, the Nation, ke School, and 
the Church, in the light both of Script- 
ureand modern experience. The book 
abounds in the helpful, outspoken 
utterances of a broad-minded Chris- 
tian scholar. ° 
below arrowness and bigotry, below selten 
ness and materialism, and deals with every- 
thing from the point of view found in the es- 
sential capabilitiesand needs of humanity. The 


book is stimulating, broadening and whole- 
some.— Public Op inton (Washington, D.C.) 


This book of 274 pages, tastefully bound 
in cloth, gilt top, uncut edges, will be mailed 
to any address on receipt of one dollar ; or it 
may be had of booksellers. 

JOHN D. WATTLES, PUBLISHER, 

1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
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Monthly, invaluable, tells of bh sen routes, hotels, 
best locations. How to Sectre, homes and orange 
groves easily. 50 cents a year; 3 months’ trial, 10 
cents. ‘Sample, 2 cents postage. 

0. M. CROSBY, 99 Franklin Street, New York. 





D°z23 want some good books for fall reading? . 


nd for our full catalogue and illus, holiday list. 
Are you making up your list of magazines for the year? 
Send for prospectuses of the LOT H ROP MAGAZINES. 
Free, on application to D. Lorurop Co., Boston. 


7 Mlustrated Catalogues | (1A BD) 


IBOOK Free. So ass 
avweoween: D.R. Niver Pub. Co., owned sh X. 1. 












18 FOR CHRISTMAS. TIME, 1881, 


W.H. Doanr’s Cantata 

Santa’ 8 Surprise, BE Wiz for this season Charming 

music, Merry songs, & pyeomaave recitations, en- 

oyable dia ogues, easi a. rendered by children. 
rice, 30 ets. by mail 

U Dr. RoBERT Lowry’s 

The Lord’s Ancinted, Ro Sonic. Gots 

will be found in the frontrank. The new songs, as 

well as the introduction of familiar hymns in which 


all can join, make itav 
Christmas exercise. 
A kindergarten service 


The Christmas King. for the little folks, by 
Mrs. WILBUR F. CRAFTS. rice, 5 cts. by 
mail. 

Christmas Annual, No. 22, frnishes now 

season a experienced composers. Price 4 cts. 
mail. 


by 
for Christmas time, N@. 2, sent on 
Recitations receipt of two 2 cent stamps. 


A large line of Octavo Anthems for choirs, ete. A 
fal! gatalogue of Christmas music sent on request. 


THE BICLOW & MAIN COMPANY, 
81 Randolph St., Chicago. 76 E. Ninth St., New York. 


CHRIST The @aviour So Long Fore 
s tolu ; Twenty Centuries Ago; 


Joy of Christmas Tide; Sweet- 
ga «| Ever Told. primary ; 

Seeking the King, rimary. 

tations. 5c. each ; iper 


Ail with music and reci- 
. Henry dD. Noyes 4 Co., 1334 Bromfield 8t., Boston. 


Many others. Catalogue 
AIR AS THE MORNING. 


i eae 
CHRISTMAS ©! Pi Services, by Hazard 


fts. Tue HOLY CmiLD (new) 
1C. — 5 other services. —— 100 

1.00: sample 2 cents. 

Cong’! 8S. 8S. and Pub. Society, Boston < Chicago. 


SONG NEW SINGING-SCHOOL ROOK. 
176 , ae pas 6 doz. Single fen peek ‘ie. 
CHIEF. 


excellent and desirable 
ice, 5 cts. by mail. 



















Now. vendy free. Rdwted by Swen. 
men a it y en 
and A.F. Myers. Ww. Whitney Co., Pubs., a ORsen 


For Singing Schools 
and Choirs. 





Victory of Song. 


By L. O. Emerson. 12 pages. & cents, 
prepaid ; $6.00 a dozen, not prepaid. 





Emerson’s latest and best singing class book for 
1891-1892. Glees, part-songs, choruses, hymn tunes, 
anthems, chants, and four-part songs; with rudi- 
men exercises, lessons, and 8 estions on note- 
reading, articulation, etc. A superb } 


The Graded Singing School. 


= pw F. Hodges. 60 octavo pages. Price, 





50 cents, prepaid ; $4.50 a dozen, not pre- 
paid, 

Mr. Hodges’s thorough know] psf sing ng-school *‘ 
needs is ns .~ this unexcell ection of four- 
part songs, gh hymn tunes, e “The progressive 
course 0 aoe notation, with 6 pages: of simply 


explained elements, renders it an invaiianis book for 
every school. 


Song Harmony. 


By L. O. Bmerson. 184 pages. Price, @ 
cents, prepaid ; $6 a dozen, not prepaid, 





For singing schools, musical a sagen conventio: 
ete. A fresh class book of new! y arranged m ateria 
for the learner. 100 es of * Elements” with iilus- 
trative songs and exercises, specially arranged with 
reference to practice and instruction. 


Fmerson’s Royal Singer. 


By L. O. Emerson. 192 pages. Price, 60 
cents, postpaid ; $6 a dozen, not prepaid. 





This book contains an improved setting of scales 
and exercises. One page of manual signs, 3 pages of 
musical notation, 47 pages of review ee, 64 pages 
of glees and part songs, 72 pages of hymn tunes, 
anthems, choruses, and chants. 


B@ Any book mailed postpaid on receipt of price. x 
Convention conductors and si g class 


teachers are invited to ~~ aaa with us before 
purchasing their needed supplies. 





Otiver Ditson Company, 


453-463 Washington Street, Boston. 
C. H. Ditson & Co., J, E. Ditson & Co., 


867 Broadway, N. Y. 1228 Chestnut St., Phila. 

















HOOD’S CAROLS, No. 13. (New). 
CHRISTMAS JOY. aw). 
HAPPY TIDINGS. (New), 

SON@ OF ADORATION. 
OUR GUIDING STAR. 
ISRAEL'S PROMISED DAY. 
THE GIFT OF GOD. 
THE WONDROUS BIRTH, 
CHRISTMAS PICTURES. 
JESUS OUR KING. 
Either of the above Services for 

Christmas will afford delightful music, 

with instructive recitations and readings. 

Price, 5 cts each, 50 cts per doz., mailed, \/ 

SAMPLES OF ANY THREE SENT FOR lfc. § 

John J. Hood, Pinta PAS 


avatey atatat States vata avaval a¥ata atata® stata’ atatal 


NEW CHRISTMAS MUSIC. 


HAPPY CHRISTMAS BEL 

oo of Scripture, recitation and pm The 
aN fod music new and original By W. L. 
Mason. Price, 5 cents each By express, 
not prepaid, $4.00 per hundred. supply any service 
advertised, at publishers’ rates. Order all from our 
house, and save expense. 


NEW RECITATION BOOK. 


“SANTA CLAU 
conteinhia original recitations ‘on , oe for 
Christmas ; es; ally adapted to children from 5 to 
14 years of ‘age. The author has worked diligently to 
make this book an ex jon. Every ioe on its 








pages has been written for — y-school and 
the majority, being ori be very helpiul to 
the Christmas Ente nt Committee. Price, 


postpaid, 25 cents. 
GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM COo., 
122 Nassau Street, New York. 


CHRISTMAS MUSIC. 


— ive ree liet 
ave nice things for this seaso 


h St. x ci 1,0. 
FILLMORE BROS..." io Bible ‘House. ¥. 
CHOIR LEADERS. 


Send 10 cents for a LE copy of the Musicat 





For new Can- 
, tatas,new Con- 
., send for our 











Yass. ¢containin, onthe. 
E JOuN CHURCH Co., Cincinnati, 0. 





The School Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. Should, bh er, advertisement fa not in be verten' 
Sunday —_ nor be + moeee ms — ° party good standing be inad tly laserted, 











